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FESTIVAL OF NATIVE 
MUSIC OPENS IN 
ROCHESTER 


American Composers Hold 
Sway in Concerts under Han- 
son and Van Hoesen Spon- 
sored by the Eastman School 








New Compositions Heard 





Initial Programs Bring Novel- 
ties in Variety of Forms by 
Still, Keenan, Read, Phillips 
Inch, Eppert, Rogers and 
Soderlund 


OCHESTER, April 5.—The Fifth 

Annual Festival of American 
Music, presented under the auspices of 
the Eastman School of Music, opened 
on the evening of April 2 at the East- 
man Theatre with a concert by the 
Eastman School Symphony and Chorus, 
with Dr. Howard Hanson, director of 


the school, conducting. The program 


consisted of Bernard Wagenaar’s 
Rondo from his Divertimento Suite; 
Dr. Hanson’s Symphony No. 2, the Ro- 
mantic; William Grant Still’s suite, 
Africa, of which two out of the three 
sections were played (The Land of 
Romance and The Land of Supersti- 
tion), and Paul White’s Symphonic 
Poem, The Voyage of the Mayflower. 
All the compositions have been pre- 
sented at previous American Compos- 
ers’ Concerts. The orchestra played 
well, with excellent tone quality and en- 
semble, and the chorus, which was 
heard in The Voyage of the May- 
flower, sang with a smoothness and 
finish that was pleasant to hear. The 
audience was large and very cordial, 
giving Dr. Hanson an ovation after 
the symphony and recalling him and 
Mr. White, who was in the audience, a 


number of times after the symphonic 
poem, 


Phi Mu Alpha Concert 


The second event was a concert at 
Kilbourn Hall on the evening of April 
3, by the Eastman School Little Sym- 
phony of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, Carl 
Van Hoesen, conductor. The hall was 
packed with an interested audience. The 
Program comprising eight compositions 
(five of them first public performances) 
offered Entrance of the Priests and 
Dance of the Priestesses from William 
ant Still’s uncompleted opera, Blue 
Steel; Andante for Horn and String 
Orchestra, by Gerald Keenan, Walde- 
mar Linder, horn soloist; Four Noc- 
turnes, Op. 23, by Gardner Read— 
When Moonlight Falls (Hilda Conk- 
ling), The Unknown God (G. E. Rus- 
sell), A White Blossom (D. H. Law- 
—s), and The Moon (William T. 
avies)—sung by Edna Mae Cleeland, 

‘Continued on page 17) 





Among the Many Artists Who Were Enlisted for the All-American Benefit for Mrs. 


Who Arranged the Program. 





American Artists Aid First Lady's Charity Project 


Roosevelt's Club for Unemployed Girls in New York 
City, Were These, Photographed with The Hon. James W. Gerard, Mrs. William Randolph Hearst (Centre, Seated) and Mrs. Vincent Astor, 


From the Left, Standing: Charles Hackett, Margaret Halstead, Cyrena Van Gordon, Myrtle Leonard, Frank 
Chapman, Mary Moore and Frederick Jagel. A Report of the Concert Will Be Found on Page 30 





Boston Symphony Plays Excerpts COOLIDGE FESTIVAL 
From Alban Berg's New Opera Lulu 





Koussevitzky Conducts Orchestra 
in American Premiere of Work 
Described as Pessimistic, Grue- 
some—Olga Averino Appears 
as Soloist 


Boston, April 5.—The nineteenth 
pair of concerts on March 22 and 23 
were distinguished by the first Amer- 
ican performances of excerpts from 
Alban Berg’s much discussed opera, 
Lulu. The program as arranged by 
Dr. Koussevitzky was as follows: 

Overture to Leonore No. 2, Op. 72 
Beethoven 
Opera in 
Three Acts (after Frank Wedekind): Ron- 
do; Ostinato; Song of Lulu; Variations; 
WD 66:54:46 5-6.660.4460.06605 R565 4006 Berg 

ist: Olga Averino 
(First Time in America) 


Symphonic Pieces from Lulu, 


Symphony No. 5 in C Minor....Beethoven 

It may be reassuring to persons a lit- 
tle bewildered by the tendencies in 
present day music to learn that Lulu 
does not actually mark the beginning of 
a new musical epoch. In fact, if viewed 
in its true perspective, it seems to this 
reviewer to become a sort of penulti- 
mate opus in an era presided over by 
Mahler, Prokofieff, Stravinsky and 
Schonberg. It is inconceivable that 
further experimentation with the twelve- 
tone scale will conclude with this cpera 
by Mr. Berg, but as a new and novel 


medium of expression it is already be- 
coming monotonous, even as the once 
piquant atonal combinations now sound 
somewhat commonplace. Composers 
such as Mr. Berg are adept at modeling 
complex structures upon elaborate archi- 
tectural skeletons, but they seem to dis- 
regard entirely the fact that the human 
ear rather quickly reaches the saturation 
point in receptiveness. Thus, compli- 
cated harmonies like those of Lulu de- 
feat their own ends. 

Libretto Gruesome, Music Acrid 

We feel that it is doubtful if Lulu 
ever becomes a tremendous success in 
this country, although we should wel- 
come an opportunity to hear at least one 
authentic operatic presentation. The 
libretto is too pessimistically gruesome 

(Continued on page 15) 








Maria Malibran Is Given 
Its Premiere at Juilliard 


The world premiere of the Amer- 
ican opera, Maria Malibran,by Rob- 
ert Russell Bennett, text by Rob- 
ert A. Simon, took place in the the- 
atre of the Juilliard School of Music 
on April 8. Albert Stoessel con- 
ducted the performance, which will 
be reviewed in the next issue of 
MusICcAL AMERICA. 








BEGINS IN CAPITAL 


McCormack and Other Soloists 
in Bach-Handel Program at 
Library of Congress 





WasHIncion, April 8—A large and 
distinguished audience, including many 
prominent musicians from various parts 
of the country, was present at the open- 
ing concert of the seventh annual music 
festival in the Library of Congress on 
the evening of April 7 under the aus- 
pices of the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation. As a commemoration of 
the 250th anniversary of Bach and Han- 
del, the program was given over to the 
works of these composers. 

John McCormack, tenor; Carl Wein- 
rich, organist; Ralph Kirkpatrick, harp- 
sichordist, and Alexander Leventon, 
violinist, were the principal soloists with 
a chamber orchestra composed of 
players from the Rochester Philhar- 
monic under Howard Hanson. _ Al- 
though all the performers were well re- 
ceived, Mr. McCormack was applauded 
with particular warmth for his exem- 
plary singing of the Bach arias, Was 
unser Gott geschaffen hat, from the can- 
tata Sei Lob und Ehr, and Tausend- 
faches Ungltick Schrecken from the 
cantata, Lobe den Herrn, Meine Seele, 
and the Handel Aria, Vi Sente, from 
Lotario. 

The program began with the short 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Conference of North Central Music 


Educators’ Closes in Indianapolis 


Fifth Biennial Meeting Includes 
Varied Concerts, Choral and 
Band Clinics, Discussions of 
Music in Relation to General 
Public by Nationally Known 
Figures 





NDIANAPOLIS, IND. April 5.— 

The fifth biennial meeting of the 
North Central Music Educators Con- 
ference was brought to a close on March 
22 after six days of concerts of all 
types, discussions and addresses on 
musical subjects by nationally known 
figures in the field of music education. 
The newly-elected officers are: pres- 
ident, Mrs. Carol M. Pitts, Omaha; first 
vice-president, Hobart H. Sommers, 
Chicago; second vice-president, Orien 
E. Dailey, Madison, Wis.; secretary, 
Mrs. Ann Dixon, Duluth, Minn.; di- 
rectors for 1935-39, William D. Revelli, 
Hobart, Ind. and J. Leon Ruddick, 
Cleveland, and Fowler Smith, Detroit. 

In speaking of the conference at a 
general session, Dr. Stuart A. Courtis 
of the University of Michigan remarked 
that if he were to enumerate all those 
who had worked for the success of the 
conference he would take too much time 
but a few among them were as follows: 
Jacob Kwalwasser, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Leon Ruddick, Cleveland; Herman F. 
Smith, Milwaukee ; Doris Lenz, Detroit ; 
Philip W. Cox, New York; Miss Helen 
Hollingsworth and Virgil J. Stinebaugh 
of Indianapolis. Interesting features 
were the band and choral clinics; the 
former conducted by William D. Revelli, 
and the choral clinic in charge of Mrs. 
Carol N. Pitts. The topics of the dis- 
cussion were Public School Music and 
the Public Relations Program. John W. 
Beattie, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago was general chairman. 

Max T. Krone, Henry S. Drinker, 
Philadelphia attorney, and Theodore M. 
Finney also gave brief addresses. Chair- 
men of various groups included Haydn 
Morgan, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dr. 
Farl V. Moore, University of Mich. ; 
Anna W. Johannsen, Milwaukee; Alice 
Inskeep, Cedar Rapids, Ia. and Ada 
Bicking, Indianapolis. A solemn high 
mass at St. Peter and Paul crowded the 
cathedral to the doors to hear the choir 
of 500 voices sing the Salve Regina and 
Credo in Gregorian, directed from the 
pulpit by the Rev. Edwin Sahm and the 
Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus and Agnus Dei 
sung by a choir of 100 men and boys 
directed by A. Elmer Steffen. Mrs. 
William Arms Fisher, of Boston, spoke 
of her work in adult activities of choral 
organizations. 


Detroit All-City Orchestra Praised 


One of the outstanding visiting or- 
ganizations was the Detroit All-City 
Junior Orchestra, William Engel, con- 
ductor. They played the overture from 
the Caliph of Bagdad by Boieldieu, 
Melodie by Sarasate and a Bach work. 
Of vital interest in demonstrating what 
young students are doing, were the 
final programs on Thursday and Friday 
nights when the North Central En- 
semble sponsored by the North Central 
Music Educators Conference, Fowler 
Smith, president, assembled in the 
Murat Theatre. One of the aims of the 
Ensemble Festival is to stimulate the 
interest in ensemble music in schools. 
A total of 115 ensembles containing 


more than 500 boys and girls from a 
hundred high schools throughout the 
central part of the United States weve 
here for three days. 

Thursday’s program was for. saxo- 
phone quartets, Gardner P. Huff, con- 
ductor; woodwind quintets, Burnet C. 
Tuthill, conductor; brass sextets, Mark 
H. Hindsley, conductor; girls’ vocal 
trios, Edith Wines, conductor, and 
Samuel Burkbolder, accompanist, and 
the boys’ quartets, Marshall Bartholo- 
mew, conductor, Thomas Annett, accom- 
panist. An evening of musical triumph 
was the final one with mixed quartets, 
Marshall Bartholomew, conductor, Hya- 
cinth Glomski, accompanist; Madrigal 
Singers, Olaf C. Christiansen, conductor 
and string quartets, George Dasch, 
conductor. 


Conference Banquet Well Attended 


The conference banquet at the Clay- 
pool Hotel in the large Riley room was 
attended by about 500 people. Paul 


Stetson was the jovial toast master. A 
short program of music by Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff on the viola d’amour with 
Mrs. S. K. Ruick at the piano; the 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory choir, 
chamber orchestra and soloists in scenes 
from A Night in Avignon by Clarence 
Loomis, was given. Solo parts were 
sung by Robbye Cook Ridge, Marian 
K. Thomas, Farrell Scott, Virgik Phe- 
mister and William Moon. Max T. 
Krone conducted. The meeting place of 
1937 has not been decided upon. Detroit 
and Sioux City have each, however, 
extended invitations. 

The Indiana Federation of Music 
Clubs opened its annual session on 
March 21 at the Claypool Hotel. Mrs. 
Frank B. Hunted, presided. Addresses 
were given by Mrs. Henry Schurmann, 
national secretary; W. Otto Miessner, 
of the Miessner Institute of Music, 
Chicago. The student and young artist 
contests conducted by Mrs. Ward G. 
Biddle, Bloomington, Ind. took place on 
Friday. The North Manchester Mothers’ 
Chorus received the cup for chorus 
rating. The judges for the contest were 
Marshall Bartholomew, Yale Univer- 
sity; Charles Lutton, Chicago; David 
Mattern, University of Michigan; 





Musicians Win Guggenheim Awards 


HE eleventh annual series of fellow- 

ship awards made by the trustees of 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation to forty-seven American 
scholars and artists, to enable them to 
carry on research and creative work in 
this country and abroad, as announced 
recently by Henry Allen Moe, secre- 
tary, includes five representatives of the 
musical world, namely, Walter Piston, 
Dante Fiorillo, William Grant Still, 
Paul Nordoff and Angna Enters. 

Mr. Piston, assistant professor of mu- 
sic, Harvard University, will do crea- 
tive work in composition in the United 
States and abroad. Mr. Fiorillo, New 
York composer, will engage in musical 
composition abroad. A renewal of his 
fellowship for creative work in the 
United States is granted to Mr. Still, 
New York composer, and a similar re- 
newal for creative composition abroad 
is given to Mr. Nordoff, Philadelphia 
composer. Miss Enters, dance mime, 
also receives a renewal to complete a 
study of ancient Greek art forms for 
the. purpose of recreating on her own 
programs the ancient Greek dances and 
mimes. Dr. George Herzog, research 
associate and assistant professor of 





Walter Piston, Who Is One of the Five Win- 
ners of Guggenheim Music Awards 


anthropology at Yale University, will 
be enabled by an award to prepare a 
book on music in primitive cultures. 





Werner Janssen Honor Guest at 
Banquet 


Werner Janssen, young American 
guest conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony this season, was 
guest of honor at a dinner at the Lotos 
Club on March 24. Speakers were 
Herbert Witherspoon, Gene Buck, 
George M. Cohan and Arthur Hopkins. 
James Montgomery Flagg was toast- 
master. Those participating in the mu- 
sical program, arranged by Mr. Wither- 
spoon, Rubin Goldmark and Dr. Henry 
Hadley, included Leonora Corona and 
Helen Jepson of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Frances Blaisdell, flutist, Vera 
Brodsky and Harold Triggs in two- 
piano music and the Gordon String 
Quartet. 





Paul Longone Weds Eleanor La Mance 

Paul Longone, director of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, confirmed reports 
recently of his marriage several months 
ago to Eleanor La Mance, who appeared 
with the Chicago Opera company dur- 
ing the last two seasons. 


COUUENOEEOOUTOOUDEDOUETOT OOOREnORNE Dante COE 





Vienna Festival to Include Staatsoper 
Performances 

The Vienna Festival, opening on June 
2 and continuing throughout the month 
will bring a group of performances by 
the Vienna Staatsoper and will include a 
presentation of the complete Ring of the 
Nibelungen, Meistersinger, Tristan, Fi- 
delio, The Magic Flute, Figaro, Cosi 
Fan’ Tutte, Rosenkavalier, Arabella, 
Seraglio, Barber of Bagdad, L’Heure 
Espagnole, Fair at Sorotschinsk. 





Tablet to Chopin Unveiled in Dresden 

DrespEN, April 1—On Feb. 21 a 
tablet was unveiled at the Hotel Stadt 
in memory of Chopin, who lived there 
from 1829 to 1836. The Dresden Phil- 
harmonic, led by Paul van Kempen gave 
a concert of Polish works, the soloists 
being the Berlin pianist, Gisela Binz, 
and the American soprano, Elsa Wieber, 
who sang three Chopin songs written 
during the composer’s residence in 
Dresden. Orchestral works played in- 
cluded the Overture to Moniuszko’s 
Halka and Szymanowski’s Concert 
Overture, Op. 12. 





Mrs. Carol M. Pifts, New Vice-President ¢j 
the North Central: Conference 


Joseph Surdo, Norwood, ©., Gray 
Schaffer, Williamstown, Mass., and Mr 
C. V. Buttleman, Chicago. The wip. 
ners were Charlotte Reeves, of Bloon- 
ington, Ind., first prize in the violy 
class and Harriet Payne of Indianapolis, 
was second. No winner was declarej 
in the voice class. Walter Keller, o 
Lafayette won first in the piano clas 
and Sarah E. Miller of Indianapolis 
won second. The federation banque 
was held on Thursday night, Mr 
Hunter presiding. 

The most satisfactory event was 
Saturday when 350 junior student 
were luncheon guests and then gave: 
program of solo and group number 
Officers for the coming year are: pres 
ident, Mrs. Frank B. Hunter, re-elected 
first vice-president, Mrs. D. D. Nye 
Bloomington; second vice-president 
Mrs. Lloyd Billman, Shelbyville; Mr 
Roy Buente, Evansville, third vice-pres 
ident; Mrs. O. W. Stephenson, India 
napolis, secretary, and Berenice Reagan 
Indianapolis, treasurer. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


CONTEST JUDGES NAMED 








Eleven to Choose Winners Among Youn 
Artists at Biennial 

PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Noted auth: 
orities have been selected to act @ 
judges in the finals of the Young Ar 
tists’ Contests to be held here on Apn 
26 in conjunction with the Nineteen! 
Biennial Convention of the Nation 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

For voice, they are Frank J.a Forge 
vocal instructor and composer : Wilfre 
Pelletier, Metropolitan Opera conductor 
and Pierre Key, editor of the Music 
Digest. For opera voice, Herbert With 
erspoon, newly appointed general mat 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera, a 
Artur Bodanzky, Metropolitan Oper 
conductor. For piano, Leopold Godow 
sky, pianist and musicologist; Lee Pat 
tison, pianist, and A. Walter Kramet 
composer, and editor of Music 
America. For violin, Louis Bail! 
viola player and conductor: Albet 
Spalding, violinist, and Hans Kindle 
cellist and corductor. 

Prizes of $1,000 each will be awarde 
to winners as well as guarantees of pt 
fessional appearances with the Philad: 


phia Orchestra in New York and wit : 
the Metropolitan Opera. The Schube"yy : 


Memorial joins with the Naticual Fe 
eration in the awards. Contes‘ants 
drawn from district competition winte® 
who, in turn, are selected from s# 
contest winners. The finals wi!) be he 
in the Baptist Temple on the event 
of April 26. 
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VIENNA WELCOMES ITS FIRST AMERICAN OPERA 


Caponsacchi, by Richard Hage- 
man, Earns Success in Its First 
Performance in Austrian Cap- 
ital—Volksoper Praised for 
Excellent Production Under 
Composer’s Baton — van de 
Veer. Ardelli and Jerger Score 
in Leading Roles 


3y Dr. Paut STEFAN 


IE NNA, April 1—With every 
V inication of a sensation, the first 

performance of Richard Hage- 
man’s Caponsacchi (Tragedy in Arez- 
20) took place on March 19 at the 
Vienna Volksoper. The Austrian fed- 
eral chancellor, the American ambas- 


sador, Messersmith, several other am- 
bassadors, members of the diplomatic 
corps, and high officials as well as rep- 


resentatives of Austria’s best society 
were among the distinguished company 
present. 

Hageman’s opera, be it said from the 
start, earned an enormous success. The 
composer, who himself conducted the 
work, was repeatedly called before each 
act when he came to his desk and at the 
close of each act with the principal in- 
terpreters. On the day of the perform- 
ance, the ambassador, Messersmith, had 
spoken about the work over the radio, 
even designating it the first American 
opera (although, of course, it is not, 
according to fact). He expressed the 
wish that this work be performed during 
the Salzburg festival this year. Since 
the ambassador enjoys the _ special 
esteem of the Austrian Government and 
also of society, and since American 
musicians in general enjoy great popu- 
larity here, it is quite possible that his 
wish will be fulfilled. 

Hageman’s opera has already been 
performed several times in other places. 
Three years ago in Freiburg, Germany, 
it received its premiere, and later was 
heard in Miinster. But the composer 
had cut and revised his work for the 
Viennese performance so that this ver- 
sion is an entirely new one. In spite of 
some extensive cuts, the performance 
lasted almost four hours. Hageman also 
has toned down the crass character of 
the murder scene in the last picture but 
ene. Only the guiltless wife of the 
villianous Count of Arezzo is killed with 


nraneeenty 








CAPONSACCHI (Tragedy in Arezzo) 
opera in three acts, prologue and epilogue, 
after Robert Browning’s poem, The Ring 
and the Book, by Arthur Goodrich. Music 
by Richard Hageman. Under the con- 
ductorship of the composer. Dr, Otto 
Erhardt, Stage Director. 

Caponsacchi ..........0.0. Norbert Ardelli 
Guido Franceschini.......... Alfred Jerger 
Pompilia. Guido’s Wife..Gina van de Veer 
Violante, Her Mother...... Lotte Ludwig 
Pope Innocent XII.......... Josef Horn 
Tomm ) Judges of [ Fritz Hein 
eh _ >} the Papal 4 Karl Kirchweg 
venturi Court | Hans Weiss 
Montini. Captain of the Guard 

os : Eduard Fritsch 
rete ) Soldiers of {Walter Miller 
ry + the Papal { Franz Frankl 
gare ! Guard | Franz Warl 
sonen us CMs 65055065 Alfred Hollander 
Gr ompilia’s Father...... Josef Horn 
herar stbdédgakaweecel mund Samato 
Th Governor of Arezzo...... Rolf Telatko 
I a ibishop of Arezzo. Eduard Fritsch 
He tener of Castelnuovo..Walter Miiller 
Wato hu rrr eee Wolf Daucha 
a MD swisisiiadenaded Karl Kirchweg 
Marner, eitttteseceeeeeees Franz Wiirl 
Marg ta, Servant to Pompilia 

Marie Olga Levko-Antosch 
Mari: i. cpuaeehens Jella Braun-Fernwald 
wah tion takes place in Rome, Arezzo 
_ telnuovo in the first half of the 
Seventeenth Century. Z 
ua 3 








a dagger on the stage, her parents being 
dragged away beforehand. 


Tale of Criminal Career 


The work is based upon Robert 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book, 
which has been performed in America 
as a play and a motion picture. It is, 
briefly, the criminal career of the Count 
of Arezzo who, with the help of the 
governor of that city, wants to kill his 
wife in order to come into possession of 





Associated Press 


Richard Hageman, Capon- 


Composer of 
sacchi, with George S. Messersmith, Ameri- 
can Minister to Austria 


her large fortune. In order to kill her, 
he needs a pretext. If he could prove 
unfaithfulness he inight have a right to 
do away with her. He, therefore, tries 
everything to trump up a case of 
adultery with the priest, Caponsacchi, 
who is a great favorite of Arezzo, who 
always is helping the oppressed and 
who has just been called to Rome. But 
all the falsifying of letters and bribing 
of servants is without result. Capon- 
sacchi resigns himself to following from 
a distance the martyrdom of the 
harassed woman. Finally he learns that 
she is being mistreated physically and 
that she is expecting the birth of a child. 
He helps her to escape and accompanies 
her to Rome. 

On the way, the Count is in ambush. 
He bribes an inn-keeper to give the pair 
one room because he is supposed not to 
have a second room, and he smuggles 
forged love-letters into this sad dun- 
geon. He even manoeuvres the priest, 
who has adopted the garb of a knight 
for the voyage, into a duel during which 
the Count allows the sword to be 
knocked from his hand. This is the 
signal for the Count’s companions to 
set upon Caponsacchi and to bring him 
in fetters to Rome before the papal 
council. The woman and her parents 
are killed in Rome. All of this the 
spectator sees, but at the beginning and 
at the end one realizes that it is only the 
narration of the accused priest before 
the papal council. The Pope himself, 
hidden behind a curtain, listens to the 
proceedings. When he realizes that the 
cause of the priest is about to be lost 
because of lack of witnesses, he comes 
forth. By divine inspiration he knows 
that the priest is innocent. He acquits 
him and sentences the Count, who then 
confesses, to die. 

Hageman’s music made a very strong 


ZUGANG 


Associated Press 





~ 


Chief Figures in the Vienna Production of Caponsacchi Were, (Left to Right): 
Mr. Hageman, Composer and Conductor; Alfred Jerger, the Count; Gina van de 
Veer, the Countess, and Norbert Ardelli, the Priest 


impression on the audience and the 
critics because it is music of a man who 
thinks dramatically, who knows the 
tools he is working with, who writes for 
a tuneful orchestra, and who really gives 
the singers something to sing. True, he 
demands a great deal, especially in act- 
ing, even from those who portray the 
smallest part. He proved himself to be 
a conductor of great experience and as- 
surance. The participants, almost all 
members of the Volksoper ensemble, 
were excellent, and great care had been 
devoted to the rehearsals and the stag- 
ing of the work. As stage manager, 
Dr. Otto Erhardt, known in America 
through his work with the Chicago 
Opera and now active at Covent Garden, 
had been engaged. His stage manage- 
ment, well thought out and ingenious 
yet not obtrusive, was helpful to the 
artists and subordinated itself willingly 


to the music. The stage settings were 
the work of Josefovics and the attrac- 
tive costumes were designed by Lissie 
Wellesz, a daughter of the well known 
musicologist and composer. Daisy 
Baumann was the solo dancer of the 
ballet. 

For the part of the demoniacal villian, 
the Count of Arezzo, Alfred Jerger of 
the Staatsoper had been borrowed. He 
is an unsurpassed master of operatic 
acting. The two other chief parts, the 
woman and the priest, were sung by 
Gina van de Veer and Norbert Ar- 
delli, excellent singers who understood 
how to make their parts plausible. The 
numerous difficult and tricky small 
parts were performed with assurance 
and vivacity by Lotte Ludwig, Olga 
Levko-Antosch, Jella Braun-Fernwald, 
and Messrs Horn, Kirchweg, Fritsch, 
Muller, Hollander, Telatko and others. 





Dvorak’s Last Opera, Armida, 
Has Interesting Revival at Brinn 


RUNN, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
April 1.—The Moravian Landes- 
theater in  Briinn celebrated the 


Masaryk memorial day (March 7) with 
a festival performance dedicated to a 
peculiar opera, a work by a_ world 
famous composer, yet a work about 
which much, if not everything, was 
puzzling from the very beginning and 
still remains so. We speak of the 
Armida of Dvorak. It is the last opera 
which this classicist of Czech music 
wrote not long before his death. One 
might assume that such a work—the 
dramatic legacy of one of the great men 
of his nation—would have been per- 
formed by all of the opera houses of 
his own country. But that was not the 
case. The Briinn theatre was only the 
third to perform Armida, the other two 
being Prague and Pilsen, and a statis- 
tician has found that, in all, the opera 


had been given only twenty times up 
to 1934. 

This the Briinn performance proved 
such a remarkable occurrence that sev- 
eral reporters from foreign countries 
came to hear it. What did they expect 
to find? Perhaps a work which, because 
of its substance or music, could be in- 
telligible only to a nationally limited 
group of listeners? Not at all. This 
Armida treats of a story drawn from a 
masterpiece of world literature, a 
classic epic poem of Italy, the Liberated 
Jerusalem by Tasso. It is true that 
opera composers of all ages and nations 
have been reproached for using the 
thing, but that is nothing against it. 
The music of Armida is a whole wealth 
of euphony which, although it does 
not deny its national origin, should 
sound as well in New York, in Milan 
or in Paris as it should in Prague or 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Selita hte as Pere 


Naughty Marietta Is Vivid Film of Herbert Operetta 














found not in any new work—the one 


Italian tenor, Dino Borgioli. 


the regular Sunday night concerts, is 139. 


CHICAGO ORCHESTRAS 
PLAY RUSSIAN WORKS 


campaign which is to be continued * 
the future. E 


Nelson Eddy Co-stars With pai ai 
Jeanette MacDonald in Merry Bach Also Has Prominent Plag F 
Musical Picture in Symphony and Civic Lists . 
ONE. of. the most delightful screen —Horowitz Is Soloist 
visitations in years is Naughty Cuicaco, April 5—Five assis: 
; Marietta, the M-G-M version of Victor artists pon Ti to the Syma | 
4 Herbert s melodious operetta, which has all-Bach program on March 2! and » on 
{ been playing at the Capitol Theatre in under Dr. Frederick Stock. Glenn Di the 
New York, with Nelson Eddy and Jean- lard Gunn, Henry Weber and Vith the 
’ nette MacDonald as stars, It has at least Schnee, pianists, and Mischa Misehs. qui 
one advantage over previous exploits koff and John Weicher, violinists, ¢. of 
in this field in that the music was prac- operated in the Concerto No. 2 in F the 
tically ready-made for it, and written the Concerto for Two Violins in p Tv 
by a musician who remains to this day Minor and the Concerto for Three Pi. sed 
hard to best at the expert composition anos. E. Liegel, first flute of the or. joi 
of charming tunes. Naughty Marietta chestra, played the obbligato in th Mi 
should make light opera history on the Suite No. 2 in B Minor. The progran phi 
screen and stand as a model for future concluded with the Prelude and Fuge do! 
productions. in E Flat (St. Anne’s) in Dr. Stock: all 
A Screen “Find” transcription. sul 
. The Saturday popular con cert on col 
Not only is it a distinct pleasure to March 23 brought a_ well-tried lx 
hear those tunes in their context and headed by Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sche. cei 
amid lavish settings provided for the hérazade Suite and including selection an 
agtion in which they occur, but they are from Die Meistersinger. These latter the 
magnificently sung by the two people were the Prelude to Act III, the Quin rol 
entrusted with them. Miss MacDonald tet, Walther’s Prize Song, and the Pre. in 
is already known to film fans as a sing- lude to Act I. Hungarian Dane Ta 
ing actress of high order, but Nelson (17-21) of Brahms and the seconi col 
Eddy is a distinct screen “find.” From Leonora Overture of Beethoven on 
the moment he makes his entrance rounded out the program. sh 
through the woods leading his band ir an 
the stirring “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” Brahms and Rachmaninoff me 
we are conscious that a new personality M 
is among us, with a voice that has been High points of interest were the ap. of 
heard with acclaim in concert and opera pearances of Vladimir Horowitz as 
fields, and that lends itself gloriously loist with the orchestra on March % a 
to the films. A — naturalness in and 28. Playing Brahms Concerto No \:; 
rig — 1S — y vay — Bull 1 in D Minor for his first appearance ‘ 
way <4 pM. > gre oy . ba Nelson Eddy as Captain Warrington and Jeannette MacDonald as the Wayward Princess he swept the audience to heights of e- me 
y cop even more strongty. in the Film Version of Victor Herbert's Naughty Marietta thusiasm, and regrets were generd # 
He made a dashing Captain Warrington, when it was learned that this ex 
. ; ; s S excep: 
a perfect foil to the grace and beauty sorbing enough for an operetta plot— who can sing them well and make them tional artist is not to be heard her 
. , . . . . 
of Miss MacDonald’s daring Princess, and much better than the average one— convincing. : again until season after next. The a 
the Princess who left her estates in but what is more important is the op- Smaller parts were all well acted in pacity audience also approved highy —e 4 
France to join the girls going to Lou- i 1 i i 4 Oe Te , lng. . eh 
#1 e to j girls going portunity to hear a of the old favor- this production of W. S. Van Dyke’s, of Dr. Stock’s reading of two interest inj 
isiana in search for husbands. ; ites—I’m Falling in Love with Someone, but the main glory must go to Mr. Eddy ing d’Indy works, the Symphony No.? un 
’ The story of the adventures in Lou- The Italian Street Song and Ah, Sweet and Miss MacDonald—and Victor in B Flat and Wallenstein’s Camp, fron on 
isiana, romantic and colorful, is still ab- Mystery of Life—sung by two people Herbert. Q. Wallenstein. lo 
Te a ee . For his second offering, Mr. Hor- de 
witz played Rachmaninoff’s Third Cor- pe 
TRISTAN LEADS METROPOLITAN OPERAS Of composers, Wagner led with thirty- certo in which he made a sensation z scl 
three performances of nine operas. Verdi his debut here. The artist’s peculiar M 
novelty of repertoire being an unques- ‘@me second with nineteen performances of fitness for this work was in strong up 
Record of Season Is Notable For tioned failure—but in the singing of fot; Mees ‘of ‘three operas, and Donizetti ef, throughout, although there wer 
5 ; ; S, : . a ie ws 
Popularity Shown By the Wagnerian ; roles by the Norwegian fourth, with nine hearings of three operas. noticeable oereaen differ — _ C: 
Wagnerian Works soprano, Kirsten Flagstad. This ac- With the exception of Gounod, who had pretation from en per formance: 
counted for the unusual number of two works given, all of the remainder were Dr. Stock prefaced this stirring wor 
A special post-season performance in- I ristan performances. Also outstand- single works by each individual composer. with Liadoff's Baba-Yaga and th ga 
cluded, Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde led ig as new to the Metropolitan was the Excluding from the count three post- Manfred Symphony of Tchaikovsky. - 
all operas of Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s Marschallin of Lotte Lehmann in the season performances, one of Tristan und uc 
final season at the Metropolitan, achiev- revival of Rosenkavalier. There was — — = = ee -_ Russian Program Given Ie 
ing a total of seven representations. keen interest in the return of Tosca, for feet place ip on of eae za 
During the regular span of fourteen because of Mme. Lehmann’s Tosca and ings, having had six each. Following in On Sunday afternoon, March 31, th pe 
weeks in new You, Mr. Gatti’s com- ys Tibbett’s Scarpia, both fresh order came Aida and Die Walkire with Civic Orchestra took the stage be ca 
pany gave performances of thirty- “1!SC!osures. five; La Traviata, Rigoletto, Linda di chestra Hall to present a predominate! M 
seven works by nineteen composers. ‘ Chamounix, Lohengrin, Die Meistersinger Russian program. Bach’s Solo Ca . 
Ficht £ chon k . f 1j Other Revivals and Debuts and Der Rosenkavalier with four; La tata f oo nd ba Blesse’ a 
Zighteen of these works were in Italian, Elisabeth Rethberg, Giovanni Mar- no : ata for soprano a =i in 
eleven were in German, six in French  tinelli and Ezio Pion on ea chief on ~ —— Madama _ Butterfly, Jesus, sung by Agatha Lewis and Were V 
and two in English. The only first-time singers of the Forza revival and Lily Saggy» Reeth hee tae fred Stracke. was worocse. — M 
ew pono ac on opera, In the Pons was again the star of Sonnambula. the Pasha’s Garden and Siegfried, three; pe "Cpr oe a go 
asha’s Garden, by John Lawrence Sey- Lucrezia Bori headed the Don Pas- Simon Boccanegra, Tosca, Lucia di Lam- Ceuent effect the overture to Kuss Rr 
mour, which had three performances. quale cast, with Tito Schipa, Giuseppe ™ermoor, Cavalleria Rusticana, Don Gio- and Ludmilla, by Glinka: Rachmant ap 
The other work in English, Taylor’s De Luca and Ezio Pinza in important vanni, Pelléas et Mélisande, La Sonnam- Offs Second Symphony, and two su Ge 
Peter Ibbetson was sung once. roles. Editha Fleischer and Louis bula, Mignon, Gétterdammerung and Par- bers from Tchaikovsky's | Nutcradt pe 
Outstanding revivals were Strauss’s D’Angelo carried the burdens of Serva sifal with two, and Il Trovatore, Roméo Suite—the Overture and the Walt: © 
Rosenkavalier, sung four times, and Padrona. Helen Jepson made her debut G — oe ae as Se wiowers. . : 
Donizetti’s Don Pasquale, with three in the Sevmour Bsa an Me. Tih. sretel and Peter Ibbetson with one each. A significant reduction in the def 
performances, given in conjunction with ett and Frederick Jay - as her chi f In Other Cities of the Chicago Symphony is noted ths 
Pergolesi’s I , : . | plea ee , season by the trustees of the Orchestr su 
ergolesi’s La Serva Padrona, a quasi- companions. A new Wagnerian singer Outside of New York the organization sats it be 
novelty. Verdi’s Forza del Destino, Anny Konetzni came and went, her has given eight performances in Brookly Association. Whereas the oeich © . 
Bellini’s La Sonnambula, and Puccini’s ; : : — a. 7 poole : rook’y". year was $70,000, the trustees disclos gr 
L a, ; S most successful appearance being her one in Hartford, one in Baltimore and two 4, t only $35.000 will he te debit Ey 
Tosca were also billed as revivals. One last, when she sang Isolde in Newark, and was scheduled to give eight 24 Oe as y, a aa @ thr: 
other so announced, Beethoven’s Fidelio, Kathryn Meisle. Myrtle I d and im Boston, one more in Baltimore and one side of the ledger at the end of x A 
was not undertaken. Mary Moore hasoiienea gion ag we pes ee ae oe a tributed ae ee gle ‘ 
The sensati ‘ PBA tei. ri , . - formances given by the company at the tributed to the energetic season-t co 
ion of the season was pearances with the company, as did the Metropolitan and in other a including B; 
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CHICAGO OPERA IN 
MINNEAPOLIS LIST 


Four Performances in Three 
Days Well Received—Ormandy 
Leads Symphonic Programs 





Minneapouis, April 5.—Coming up- 
on us with a minimum of forewarning, 
the series of operas presented here by 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
qualified as the premier surprise event 
of the music season, as well as one of 
the most enjoyable opera festivals the 
Twin Cities has heard. The brief 
season—four operas in three days—was 
jointly. sponsored by the University ot 
Minnesota and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. [he operas given were Turan- 
dot, La Traviata, Carmen and Tosca, 
all of them sung and mounted in the 
sumptuous and brilliant style we have 
come to associate with Chicago opera. 

The two most enthusiastically re- 
ceived and best attended were Carmen 
and Tosca, the former with Coe Glade, 
the latter with Maria Jeritza in the title 
roles. Miss Glade is a fetching Carmen 
in all ways, a bewitching minx whose 
face, figure and general deportment 
come close to measuring up to every- 
one’s secret ideal of what Carmen 
should be. Myron Duncan, with a free 
and large voice of fine dramatic power, 
made a convincing Don José, the 
Micaela of Edith Mason had appeal if 
not physical illusion, and the Escamillo 
of Joseph Royer had the proper air of 
amiable braggadocio, with a booming 
voice to match. The directing of Isaac 
Van Grove had impetus, and clever co- 
ordination of musical and dramatic ele- 
ments. 


Tosca a “Tour de Force” 


But Tosca was undisputably the tour- 
de-force. Here setting, acting and sing- 
ing were merged into an intensely vital 
unit, and the second act goes down as 
one of the most thrilling operatic scenes 
local operagoers have witnessed. Jeritza 
deserves laurels for a great dramatic 
performance, and the expert and well- 
schooled version of Scarpia that Carlo 
Morelli gave could hardly be improved 
upon for villainous characterization and 
quality of singing. Giuseppe Bentonelli 
was an upstanding and _ personable 
Cavaradossi. 

Turandot was the season-opener, and 
gave us a wealth of pageantry which did 
not make up for its” poverty of inven- 
tion and torpid score which strikes 
sparks only in the two palace scenes. 
Jeritza, of course, was the princess, and 
gave the role the special quality of im- 
perilous majesty that is hers. Mr. Dun- 
can was the Calaf, and a good one, and 
Margery Maxwell sang well the slave 
gitl’s role. Traviata, the second offer- 
ing, was a performance notable for the 
Violetta of Miss Mason, the Alfredo of 
Mr. Bentonelli and the exceptionally 
good Germont pére of Mr. Morelli. 
Ruth Page and her ballet made several 
appearances, and scored a real hit in 


Gold Standard, which closed the Tosca’ 


performance. 
Fine Orchestral Concerts 


Meanwhile, we have heard some 
superlative orchestral performances. 
Richard Strauss’s Heldenleben was 
given a vividly eloquent reading under 
Eugen Ormandy’s baton, with Harold 
Ayres andling the solo violin role with 
finesse and artistry. The same program 
Contained Moussorgsky’s Night on the 
Bald Mountain, Ormandy’s arrange- 
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Premiere of Monteverdi 





Courvoysier 
Colette Wyss, Soprano, Who Appeared as 
Soloist with the Kolisch Quartet 


By Dr. WiLL REICH 
URICH, April 1—A Special event 
in church music took place re- 

cently in Switzerland. At the 
Tonhalle here and in the churches of 
Lausanne at Winterthur, Claudio Mon- 
teverdi’s Vespro della Beata Vergine, 
composed in 1610, was given its first 
performance. The work belongs to the 
class of Monteverdi’s first major crea- 
tions in the field of sacred music and it 
is important from the standpoint of 
style history because it represents a 
grandiose attempt to instill into the tra- 
ditional forms of the old psalms and 
hymn compositions the stirring sub- 
stance of a young, overaffected Mon- 
odie, the theatrical instrumental music 
with its swing, and the then quite mod- 
ern musical dramatization of words. 





Sacred 


Vespro della Beata Vergine, 
Composed in 1610, Receives 
Its First Performance in Ar- 
rangement by Redlich—Given 
by Hausermann Choir under 
Dubs—Young Carillon Musi- 
cians Give Notable Concerts 





Since Monteverdi’s indications for 
the practical performances of his works 
were extremely sparing (according to 
the custom prevailing in his time), and 
often left the use of vocal or instru- 
mental interpretation to the discretion 
of the performer, the re-arranging of 
this work for an-up-to-date performance 
was of necessity, a difficult task. The 
arranger, the well-known Monteverdi 
authority H. F. Redlich, really solved 
the problem very effectively by seeking 
with enormous diligence and authorita- 
tive knowledge in all contemporary 
sources (such as letters and essays) all 
those directions which could be made 
use of in the present practical rendition 
of the work. 

The marvelously successful premiere 


in Zurich with the Hausermann private 


choir excellently conducted by Hermann 
Dubs (perhaps the best vocal ensemble 
in Switzerland today) confirmed the 
deep impression made by a study of the 
score. Here is really a piece of the 
most valuable old scored music given 
anew to the astounded present age. 
Carillon is an association of young 
Geneva musicians under the direction of 
André de Blonay which arranges six 
concerts every year of chamber music 
and engages important singers and in- 
strumentalists as soloists. These con- 
certs, which are always sold out, begin 
with a short introductory lecture and 
have rendered real pioneer service for 


Work in Zurich 





Goetze-Steindamm 
H. F. Redlich, Who Made an Effective 
Arrangement of the Monteverdi Work 


modern music in French Switzerland. 
The Geneva. Radio broadcasts all con- 
certs of the Carillon, another proof of 
how much the work of this society is 
appreciated in high official places. 

Dr. Blonay also directs the music de- 
partment of the fine Geneva art publi- 
cation, Présence, which, in its recent 
issue, contained also contributions by 
Ramuz and Ansermet. The present 
writer has assisted at a concert of the 
Carillon planned for the fiftieth birth- 
day of Alban Berg. The excellent 
Kolisch Quartet (now appearing in the 
United States) played Berg’s first quar- 
tet, Op. 3, and Schdnberg’s F Sharp 
Minor Quartet with the very capable 
soprano, Colette Wyss, as soloist, and 
string quartet works by Igor Stravinsky 
and Anton Webern. 





ment of the Bach Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor and Ravel’s La Valse. 

Two popular programs have brought 
first, an all-Hungarian program, fea- 
turing William Lindsey of the Univer- 
sity in the Liszt Hungarian Fantasy 
and Concertmaster Ayres in Hubay’s 
Hejre Kati for violin and orchestra; 
and second, the symphonic debut of 
Anne Courtney, St. Paul pianist, who 
impressed by a clear-headed, succinct 
version of the Tchaikovsky B Flat 
Minor Concerto. The latter program 
was brilliantly conducted by Paul 
Lemay. The Thursday Musical’s 
season closed with a fine song recital 
by Ethel Hayden. 

Joun K. SHERMAN 





Poldi Mildner Is Heard in New Bedford, 
Mass. 

New Beprorp, Mass., April 5.—As 
the last event in the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation series, Poldi Mildner, young Vi- 
ennese pianist, was heard here at the 
Cook School Auditorium on March 18. 
Her program, the performance of 
which won much favor with the audi- 
ence, included Schumann’s Carnaval, a 
Haydn Sonata in E Flat, the Bach-Bu- 
soni Prelude and Fugue in D, the 
Chopin Barcarolle and Nocturne in C 
Minor, and the Paganini-Brahms Vari- 
ations. 





Hasse Succeeds Trunk at Cologne 
Conservatory 
CotocnE, April 1.—Dr. Karl Hasse 
has been appointed director of the Co- 
logne Conservatory of Music to succeed 
Dr. Richard Trunk, who was recently 
transferred to Munich. 


METROPOLITAN PAYS 


Boston, April 5.—Unprecedented in 
the history of opera in Boston was the 
sale of tickets for the engagement of 
the Metropolitan Opera which opened 
here on April 1. The house was vir- 
tually sold out for the first night be- 
fore the tickets were placed on public 
sale, and but few seats remained for 
any of the performances after the box 
office opened, according to Mrs. Anita 
Davis-Chase, the local subscription 
manager for the Boston Opera Asso- 
ciation, of which Mr. H. Wendall En- 
dicott is chairman. 


The brief season of one week was 
inaugurated with a notable performance 
of Die Walkiire with Mmes. Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Kirsten Flagstad, (Bos- 
ton debut) and Messrs. Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Emanuel List and Friedrich 
Schorr singing the principal roles. Ar- 
tur Bodanzky conducted. 


Interest, of course, centered in the 
new Briinnhilde, Mme. Flagstad, of 
whom Bostonians had received good 
reports. It is a pleasure to record that 
the fair Norwegian soprano captured 
her audience, both by virtue of her 
voice, which is of excellent quality and 
also of Wagnerian power, and her per- 
sonal charm. She evidently believes in 
understatement of action, but the sum 
total in effect is that of restraint and 
dignity. Mme. Rethberg was a con- 
vincing Sieglinde and in _ excellent 
voice. So also was Karin Branzell as 
Fricka. It cannot be truthfully said 


that the gentlemen of the cast espe- 
cially distinguished themselves, either 
by acting or singing. Of the trio, Mr. 


BOSTON BRIEF VISIT 


Schorr gave by far the best perform- 
ance, and in the third act he offered 
an apvealing characterization. 
Consider Settings Inadequate 

Is it too much to hope that upon the 
next appearance of the company in 
this opera something may have been 
accomplished in the way of adequate 
settings? We have seldom seen a less 
impressive Rock of the Valkyries than 
that of the final act. Mr. Bodanzky 
might have curbed his conductorial en- 
thusiasm in the first act with good re- 
sults, but on the whole, the perform- 
ance was acceptable and brought tre- 
mendous applause from the brilliant au- 


dience. 
The roster of operas as announced, includes 


La Traviata: Mason, Hackett, Tibbett. Con- 
ductor: Panizza. 

Lohengrin: Flagstad, Branzell, Melchior, 
Schiitzendorf, List, Cehanovsky. Conductor : 
Bodanzky. 

Lakmé: Pons, Swarthout, Martinelli, De Luca, 
Pinza. Conductor: Hasselmans. 

Peter Ibbetson: Bori, Swarthout, Johnson, 
Tibbett. Conductor: Peiletier. 

Die Meistersinger: Fleischer, Doe, Althouse, 
Schorr Schiitzendorf, List Windheim. Con- 
ductor: Bodanzky. 

‘Faust: Rethberg, Swarthout, Martinelli, Tib- 
bett, Pinza. Conductor: Hasselmans. 


Lucia di Lammermoor: 


Pons, Martini, De 
Luca, D’Angelo. 


Conductor: Panizza. 
GRACE May STUTSMAN 





David Sarnoff Elected as Head of 
Music Week 


David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America, has recently 
been elected to the chairmanship of the 
National Music Week committee, the 
twelfth celebration of Music Week to 
be held from May 5 to May 11. Mr. 
Sarnoff succeeds in that office the late 
Otto H. Kahn. 


— 
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ITURBI AND ORMANDY 
LEADIN PHILADELPHIA 


Contrasting Programs Given By 
Orchestra—Popular Concerts 
Continued By Smallens 





PHILADELPHIA, April 5—Eugene 
Ormandy achieved exceptional program- 
making in display of musical contrasts 
and musical merit, in the final program 
of his guest conductorship of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra given on March 22 
and 23, in the Academy of Music: 


Egmont Overture...........++:- thov 
Symphony No, 1, in E Minor...... Sibelius 
Chemaiverteial, Herzlich thut mir_verlangen 

Bach-Cailliet 


WISGWOEED ccccccccccccccccesose Stravinsky 
Queen Mab Scherzo, from Romeo and Juliet 

Berlioz 
Rh, Sri Ravel 


The Sibelius, so seldom played and 
warranting, by its musical inspiration 





José 


Iturbi, 


Guest Conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


more frequent exposition, is strange and 
potent music, racially nationalistic, yet 
with the individualism of genius, strong 
sinewed and vigorous. The orchestra 
was at the top of its virtuosity in the 
performance and Mr. Ormandy’s read- 
ing was sensitive, yet fullblooded as be- 
fitted the score. 

Lucien Ceillet, bass clarinetist of the 
orchestra, has transformed into some- 
thing more than a standardized instru- 
mentation, a very familiar melody of 
Bach’s, which he used several times in 
the Matthew Passion, employing with 
skill a full modern orchestra. His 
transcription was much applauded and 
he had to rise several times to ack- 
nowledge the audience’s recognition. 
The early Stravinsky proved virtuoso 
music, with faint foreshadowings of the 
composer’s later trends. It had the nec- 
essary brilliant playing as did the enor- 
mously difficult Berlioz Scherzo with its 
constantly varying and sharply con- 
trasted dynamics and nuances. A good 
reading of the Egmont opened the pro- 
gram and a sensuously intriguing one 
of the protean waltz rhythms of the 
Ravel concluded it. 

José Iturbi entered upon his first full 
length period as guest conductor of the 
orchestra at the March 29, 30 and April 
2 concerts. His program paired those 
two towering figures of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, Richard 
Wagner and Johannes Brahms: 


— a Peers sere Brahms 
Symphony No. 3, in F............ Brahms 
ss rr Wagner 
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Doe to Sing at Fete for First Lady 





ORIS DOE, contralto of the Met- 

ropolitan Opera, will sing at a 
luncheon to be given in honor of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt by the Congres- 
sional Club at the club headquarters in 
Washington on April 29. Miss Doe was 
acclaimed in the capital city when she 
appeared as soloist with the National 
Symphony under Dr. Hans Kindler on 
Feb. 10. In March she made her debut 
in Maryland singing the roles of 


in the 
Capital 


COPLUONUULASARepNEAERNONEREDEN EE DeneRE ENDS MERE AONE tt 


Doris Doe Sings a 
Few Bars of Die 
Walkiire Over the 
Two-Way Voice Radio 
of Eastern Air Lines 
at the Request of 
Pilot John Armstrong 
During Her Round 
Trip Flight Between 
New York and Miami 
to Fulfill an Engage- 
ment in the South 


SUCEOUUTOENEY POREAAONRO NENT Td 


in the Metro- 
of Die 


Fricka and Waltraute 
politan Opera performance 
Walkie in Baltimore. 


Miss Doe took part in the annual sur- 
prise party for Giulio Gatti-Casazza at 
the Metropolitan on March 31 and left 
the following day for Boston to sing in 
Die Walkiire and Die Meistersinger on 
April 1 and 5 in the Metropolitan 
season there. 





Trauermarsch, from Corecess 
agner 


Prelude to Lohengrin............ ; -Wagner 
Prelude and Love-Death from Tristan und 
errr rrr agner 


Mr. Iturbi had previously directed 
one pair of regular series concerts in 
an emergency last season, and gained 
his prestige with local audiences—aside 
from his recitals—as last summer’s pop- 
ular orchestral conductor in the summer 
series at Robin Hood Dell. Whatever 
the rivalry of Wagner and Brahms over 
their careers, mainly due to the mis- 
guided violence and recriminations ‘of 
their partisans, their works, with the 
greatness inherent in true genius, com- 
pose themselves harmoniously in a pro- 
gram so representative and well chosen 
as that devised by Mr. Iturbi and so 
well played by the orchestra. The 
Tragic Overture, with its sense of fore- 
boding destiny, was welcomed back 
after long absence to the orchestral 
repertory. The symphony Mr. Iturbi 
took deliberately, thus lifting the open- 
ing allegro con brio both out of the 
allegro and the brio classifications, but 
his tempi were eminently fitted to the 
grave quality of the other movements. 
Astonishing contrasts marked the Wag- 
nerian excerpts, from the exquisite 
quality of portions of the Idyl to the 
overpowering climaxes of Siegfried’s 
death music. 


Popular Concerts Continue 


Two instrumental soloists brought 
variety to the eighth of the Sunday 
evening popular concerts on March 17, 
Alexander Smallens conducting: 


Overture to Der Freischiitz.......... Weber 


Concerto in D Minor............... Mozart 
Boris Goldovsky, Pianist 

OP OEE Strauss 

L’Arlesienne Suite, No. I............. Bizet 


MonGo Capricciosd ..cccccccees Saint-Saens 


ea Luboshutz, Violinist 

The Sorcerer’s Apprentice........... Dukas 
The great success achieved by the 
two soloists pointed to one factor of 
guidance for future “pop” programs. 
Both Mme. Luboshutz and Mr. Golodv- 
sky are notable artists in their own 
right, as the former proved in the Saint- 
Saens Rondo Capriccioso, brilliantly de- 
livered, and Mr. Goldovsky in his 


smooth and _ skilled reading of the 
Mozart concerto, in which he incor- 
porated two unusual Beethoven cadenzi. 
Mme. Luboshutz added two encores, a 
Szymanowski Tarentelle, and a Kreutzer 
Etude, for which Harry Kaufman, of 
the Curtis Institute furnished excep- 
tional accompaniments. The Don Juan 
is a favorite of Mr. Smallens and he 
gave his customary notable and convinc- 
ing interpretation. The undimmed bril- 
liance of the Freischiitz overture and 
the whimsy of the Dukas_scherzo 
opened and closed the proceedings 
auspiciously. 


Italo-American Orchestra Active 


The Italo-American Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Guglielmo Sabatini, conduc- 
tor, signalized the third concert of its 
fifth season with the first Philadelphia 
performance of Pergolesi’s La Serva 
Padrona on March 24, in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Stephen Girard. Other 
numbers were as follows: 

Eine Kleine Nachtmusik............ Mozart 

Serre ery Giulio Cesare Paribeni 

Concerto in A Minor for String Orchestra 

Vivaldi 

The merry farce, still laugh-exciting 
after more than two centuries, and 
probably the oldest opera still on the 
boards today, was well acted and sung 
by Jennie Canuso as Serpina, Lester 
Englander as Uberto, and John Oriente 
as the pantomimic Vespone. The score, 
with its flowing melodies, free from the 
stiffness of the Scarlatti school, and its 
mischievous delineative touches, was 
briskly read by Mr. Sabatini. The 
Nachtmusik was given with rather more 
rapid tempi than usual, but the innova- 
tion was not disturbing. The orches- 
tra’s customary “first American per- 
formance” was of a charming Largo by 
a contemporary Italian composer of 
Milan. Originally for string quartet 
but rearranged by the composer for 
string orchestra, it had its first per- 
formance anywhere in that form at this 
concert. An effective Minuet for string 
orchestra by Giovanni Bolzoni, was 
played as an encore. 

W. R. Murpuy 





DETROIT SYMPHONY 
IN FINAL CONCERT 


Gabrilowitsch Conducts and |, 
Soloist in Chopin’s E 
Minor Concerto 





Detroit, April 5.—The Detroit Sym. 
phony played its final concert of ‘the 
year on March 14. Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
as custom has dictated, was both cop. 
ductor and soloist. The demoristration 
that met Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s interpreta. 
tion of the Chopin E Minor Concerty 
was fully deserved. He poured into the 
music both beauty of tone and intensity 
of feeling. Victor Kolar led the og. 
chestra in the accompaniment ani 
shared in the audience’s enthusiasm, 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch occupied the 
dium for the overture to Beethoven 
Egmont and Tchaikovsky’s Sixth sym. 
phony. A second demonstration took 
place at the end of the Tchaikovsky 
opus. , 

Detroit Choir Heard 


The Detroit Symphony Choir mak 
its only appearance of the season at the 
March 12 concert in the final concert 
of the Tuesday night series. Mr. Kola 
was in charge. Arthur Luck conducted 
the choir in a cappella numbers ani 
Muriel Magerl Kyle, soprano, was the 
soloist. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, was soloist 
in the Mendelssohn E Minor Concert: 
on March 7. Mr. Gabrilowitsch led the 
orchestra in a first performance here of 
Malipiero’s Pause del Silenzio ané 
Daniel Gregory: Mason’s Suite after 
English Folk Songs, Op. 32. Mr. Mason 
was present. 

Mr. Kolar led the concerts of March 
5 and Feb. 26. The March 5 program 
included works by Gluck, Enesco, 
Strauss, Debussy and Liszt. Georges 
Miquelle, ’cellist, was the soloist at the 
Feb. 26 concert, playing the Lalo D 
Minor Concerto. The fifth and last of 
the season’s Young People’s concerts 
was given on March 2. The subject was 
The Instruments in Character. Mr. 
Kolar conducted and Edith Rhetts Til: 
ton lectured. 

Poldi Mildner, pianist, made her loca 
debut in recital on March 11 in Masonic 
Auditorium. She astounded a larg 
audience with her dazzling technique 
and interpretative powers. 

Jan Kubelik, violinist, appeared in his 
first Detroit recital in many years 0 
March 2 in Orchestra Hall. Leon Ber: 
ditzki was at the piano. Edward Bred: 
shall, Detroit pianist, gave a_ pleasing 
recital on March 1 in the Detroit Inst 
tute of Arts. Russia Sings, was th 
title of an interesting lecture-recita 
given by Dr. Alexis F. Kall, lecture! 
and Albert Rappaport, tenor. in th 
Cass Theatre on March 21. Cecilia Roti 
Rappaport played the accompaniments 

HERMAN WISE 





Son Born to Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Ormandy 
A son, Eugene Arthur, was born! 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Ormandy 
Vienna on March 16. Mrs. Orman 
formerly Steffy Goldner, for many yea 
harpist of the New York Philharmont 
Symphony, has been spending th 
abroad. Mr. Ormandy, conductor ® 


the Minneapolis Symphony, is now © 
ducting the Philadelphia Orchestra 
plans to leave for Europe as soon ® 
the season there is over to rejoin h 
wife and see his son. 
is the baby’s godfather. 


Arthur Juds0 
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Dear Musical America: 


An imp, not one of my regular ones, 
hut one who shows promise, sends me 


this fron’ up in Connecticut. "Twas at 
4 concert in Hartford of the Stradivarius 
Quartet. Two matronly ladies were at- 


tending. They read on their program 
a note to the effect that the four instru- 
ments used by the members of this 
organization were made by Stradivarius. 


| One of them was heard to remark to the 


other : 

“Goodness, I thought that there were 
only two instruments left in the world 
made by Stradivarius.” 

Her iriend did not reply. So she con- 
tinued : 

“I guess these must be made of scraps.” 

No, dear lady, they are not; they are 
genuine examples of the unsurpassed art 
of Antonius Stradivarius, one of the 
greatest luthiers of all time. 

* * * «= 

Another triumph for Jascha Heifetz, 
this time in a Scandinavian country, 
Norway. On his present European tour, 
he played on April 1 in Oslo, and after 
the Beethoven Concerto he had a great 
ovation, according to cabled reports just 
received. Not only did the music-loving 
audience honor him, but the occasion 
was made memorable by the presence of 
King Haakon, the Crown Prince Olav 
and his wife, the Princess Martha, also 
Prince Gustav and Princess Tyra of 
Denmark. 

I am not one of those who think a 
concert better or worse because of those 
who attend it. That’s not why I mention 
the fact that the King and other mem- 
bers of the Norwegian and Danish royal 
family were present. But I am always 
happy to see the interest taken in music 
by monarchs in many a foreign land, 
Whether they really understand: it—and 


many of them do—is not the most im- 
portant part of it; the fact that they 
respect it and by their presence impress 
this upon their: subjects means much. 
For even in days when monarchies are 
fewer than they were, the king’s word 
and the king’s presence are not taken 
lightly |)» men and women who have for 
senerat'ons looked up to them as their 
guardia 
x * 

My eood friend, Georges Barrére, 
sends na clipping from the Butte, Mon- 
‘ana, newspaper, the Standard, which 
shows vou how much attention they are 
Paying to music in that part of this 
country. When the Montana attorney- 
seneral’s office delivers an official opin- 
'on on: “Should a music teacher be re- 
quired 


) pass examinations in psychol- 
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ogy and pedagogy, or are musicians borir 
and not made?” I think we are getting 
somewhere, don’t you? 

Let me quote the article for you. I 
am sure you will find it as refreshing 
as I did. Here it is: 

“Our question,” the opinion sum- 
marized, “resolves itself into one of fact 
rather than one of law since before the 
courts would say that such legislation 
is a valid exercise of the police power, 
they would ask for proof:. 

“1. That a law is reasonable that 
requires a citizen to prove his knowl- 
edge of psychology before holding him- 
self out to the public as one to teach 
Peter how to bring forth sweet bird- 
— melodies from a silver-plated pic- 
colo. 

“2. That the protection of the public 
health makes it unnecessary for one to 
prove his ability as a pedagogue before 
undertaking to teach little Junior the 
art of performing upon the jew’s harp. 

“3. That the public safety makes it 
imperative for the state to select those 
who would acquaint little Mary Jane 
with the intricacies of a Liszt cadenza. 

“4. That the public morals are en- 
dangered when the seductive saxophone 
is placed in the hands of an adolescent 
Percival without proper tutelage. 

“5. That the promotion of the public 
welfare of the state demands that a pro- 
fessor of tympanum submit satisfactory 
credentials to the Montana state board 
of music teachers’ examiners before 
obtaining a license authorizing him to 
introduce Susie to the mysteries of the 
bass drum and the tambourine.” 

With that as a basis, the attorney 
general’s office held that such a law 
as proposed might be declared invalid 
in that it would restrict competition 
among music teachers. 

Carrying the question to the higher 
reaches, the opinion said: 

“When one hears Toscanini conduct 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
in Debussy’s L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune, 
or Lucrezia Bori as Violetta sing Ah 
Fors e Lui in Verdi’s La Traviata, one 
wonders if these artists could have 
achieved higher excellence if their 
careers had been guided by instructors 
with standardized academic training.” 

* * * 


The memorial address, made by Ern- 
est Hutcheson at the funeral services for 
the famous singer, Marcella Sembrich, 
at the Juilliard School on January 27, 
has been printed in the form of a small 
brochure. Mr. Hutcheson’s singularly 
beautifully expressed tribute is, indeed, 
a treasurable one, containing not only 
a statement of his profound regard for 
the late mistress of song, but something 
of his attitude to the art. 

It is among the finest things of its 
kind that we have read in a long time. 

x *k * 


Normand Lockwood, of the faculty 
of Oberlin Conservatory of Music, a 
former fellow of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome and winner of the first 
prize in the recent Swift contest for 
works for orchestra, decries the atti- 
tude of the general public in the matter 
of “American” music which that same 
public thinks must necessarily be either 
Negro or Indian in character. 

“But why?” asks Mr. Lockwood. “I 
feel as much drawn to Martin Luther 
or Praetorius as to any Arizona or At- 
lantic bard of the sixteenth century, 
and much more so to Brahms and Stra- 
vinsky. . . . The dearly sought-for na- 
tional idiom is not a thing which you 
and I can decide upon and proceed to 
create. . . . Let us hope that our music 
may be recognized by its clarity, its 
logic, its precision, its depth of ex- 
pression.” 

* * * 


A wag sends me one of those ex- 
planatory (!) leaflets issued with phono- 
graph record albums, this one with a 
recording of Borodin’s Second String 


Quartet. I find this under the descrip- 
tion of the third movement, which, as 
you know, is the Andante, marked Not- 
turno, one of those very “emotional” 
affairs that impress you when first you 
hear them and less and less as time goes 
on. Of course, this movement has been 
played by string quartets in groups of 
shorter pieces for broadcasting, etc. 
But we had no- idea that it could be 
described thus: 

“This movement, the Nocturne, 
like the Bach Chaconne, is well 
known apart from the composition 
to which it belongs.” 

In the first place, educated musicians 
and music lovers, too, know that the 
Chaconne is the last movement of Bach’s 
Sonata, or Partita, in D Minor for solo 
violin. In the second, to speak of this 
Borodin Andante in the same breath or 
sentence with the Bach Chaconne is to 
reveal something that it were better to 
conceal. Surely this leaflet cannot be 
by the author of a volume on musicai 
appreciation? Or can it? 

* * * 


Believe it or not, both of these oc- 
curred on the same day, and that day 
was April 3! That goes to prove that 
there is lots of room for improvement 
in the preparation of material to be 
read over the air by announcers. Don’t 
blame the announcers, for most of them 
do not claim to be authoritatively in- 
formed on music in a way that would 
warrant their editing the continuity 
given them by that department. 

In the afternoon, over NBC, there 
was a rebroadcast of a concert in Buda- 
pest conducted by Bruno Walter. It 
came through nicely, and we heard the 
Concerto Grosso in B Minor by Han- 
del and part of Mozart’s Symphony in 
E Flat. The announcing in Budapest 
was first-rate, done by a lady who told 
the world what was being performed in 
Hungarian and no less than three other 
languages. 

But what a shock it was, at the end 
of that broadcast, to have the announcer 
in New York tell us that in the Handel 
Concerto Grosso, Mr. Walter was the 
piano soloist! I should think that some- 
one in the continuity department ought 
to know that the part which many con- 
ductors assume in performing an old- 
time Concerto Grosso, that is, conduct- 
ing while sitting at a harpsichord (or 
a piano modified to sound like a harp- 
sichord), is not the role of piano solo- 
ist, but simply that of playing what is 
known in old music as the cembalo 
part, which Bach, Handel and other 
contemporaries wrote in their scores 
and which every conductor, then and 
now, knew how to interpret. 

And, in the evening of the same day, 
it came to pass that before the delight- 
ful performance of Saint-Saéns’s Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso by Syl- 
via Lent and the Columbia Orchestra, 
conducted by Howard Barlow, the an- 
nouncer, in all seriousness, gave us the 
amazing information that the compo- 
sition just referred to was an idealized 
fandango. I will admit that there are a 
few measures in 6/8 time in the piece 
that might suggest a Spanish dance. At 
that, I think the fandango is a % or % 
rhythm, but I won’t quibble. I wonder 
if the announcer knows that the only 
really Spanish thing in connection with 
the Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
is that it is dedicated to the greatest 
Spanish violinist who ever lived— 
Pablo de Sarasate. 


* * * 


I see that the Labor Ministry of 
Great Britain has issued a statement 
saying that the granting of labor per- 
mits “freely” to American bands has 
been discontinued because of the atti- 
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Igor Stravinsky, Who Has Been Touring This 

Country as Conductor and Performer of His 

Own Compositions, Is Again in the Limelight, 

Playing with Assisting Artists a Stravinsky 

Program at the Library of Congress Festival 
in Washington 








tude of our Department of Labor re- 
garding British musicians. 

Personally, I regard this as a promis- 
ing sign. We have been altogether too 
hospitable at a time when our own in- 
strumentalists, singers and teachers can 
hardly keep body and soul together and 
if Europe is beginning to feel that we 
are becoming less so, the sign is indeed 
a hopeful one. I have more than once 
come in contact with European musi- 
cians who thought that our piers were 
packed with managers waving contracts 
for them to sign on the dotted line even 
before the cables were out of the hawse- 
pipes. Tradition dies hard, but it does 
seem that we ought to provide for the 
musicians we have before we fly to 
others that we know not of, as Hamlet 
said, or something like it! 

x * * 


The Swedish government is said to 
be trying to find two old wax phono- 
graph cylindrical records that Jenny 
Lind is believed to have made just be- 
fore her death, with the idea of re- 
recording them. One hundred thousand 
dollars is quoted as the price for the 
two if they are ever found. 

Now, as the Swedish Nightingale 
died in 1887 at the age of sixty-seven, 
and as persons who heard her twenty 
years before that wrote of the very ob- 
vious deterioration in her singing, the 
scheme, if true, seems hardly worth 
while, particularly as the phonograph 
was in its infancy in 1887, having been 
put on the market only one year pre- 
viously, if memory serves. 

Anyway, I wonder how the records 
could be identified beyond question. If 
it comes to that, when the highest 
authorities disagree about the authen- 
ticity of many famous paintings, who 
are we to say whether sounds from a 
wax cylinder are from the throat of a 
singer whom none of us, that is, prob- 
ably, has ever heard? asks your 


a 
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WASHINGTON FORCES 
TERMINATE SEASON 


Bauer Soloist Under Kindler in 
Schumann Concerto—Request 
List Given 


WasHINGToN, D. C., April 5.—The 
last of the Thursday concerts of the 
National Symphony brought Harold 
Bauer as soloist in the Schumann Con- 
certo in A Minor. The Ravel concerto 
had been scheduled, but the sudden ill- 
ness of the harpist, Sylvia Meyer, neces- 
sitated the substitution of the Schumann. 
Mr. Bauer played it superbly, stressing 
the poetical content and enriching it 
with every pianistic resource of which 
he is master. The orchestra gave a par- 
ticularly impressive performance of 
Bach’s I Call to Thee Lord Jesus Christ 
and the Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony. 
The second part of the program, which 
was to have concluded with Liszt’s Les 
Préludes, was changed to include Tris- 
tan’s Vision from the third act of the 
opera and Smetana’s Dance of the Com- 
edians from The Bartered Bride. 

The last concert of the season took 
place on March 31, and was the annual 
request program. The requested works 
were as follows: Overture to Mozart's 
Die Zauberflote, Schubert’s Symphony 
No. 8 in B Minor, Wagner’s Ride of 
the Valkyries, the Largo from Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony, Brahms’s Hun- 
garian Dance No. 1, Sibelius’s Finlandia 
and Strauss’s Artist’s Life. The orches- 
tra members gave an unusually finished 
performance and Dr. Kindler was 
greeted with prolonged and thunderous 
applause. 





Symphony Fund Drive Extended 


The drive for a sustaining fund for 
the National Symphony has been ex- 
tended. More than half the sum desired 
was sent in betore the announcement 
of the extention of time. Plans are be- 
ing made for the first concert of a sum- 
mer series to be held at Water Gate 
on the Potomac River, the probable 
date of the first concert being set for 
June 16. 

The older and younger generation of 
music patrons hailed the return of Jan 
Kubelik in recital on March 19 with his 
son Raffael as accompanist. Mr. Kube- 
lik drew a particular public to Consti- 
tution Hall, one which had remained 
loyal to him and now listened reverently 
to a true Kubelik program. 

The violinist played superbly after 
overcoming a certain amount of nerv- 
ousness in the opening numbers. The 
interest centred chiefly in his marvel- 
ous rendition of Paganini, whose Ca- 
price and Campanella were programmed, 
the Bach Praeludium and two of his 
own compositions, Tarantella and Can- 
zonetta. In these works his clear tech- 
nique, a tone pure and even in quality 
and musical sensitivity, contained the 
same magic as in former years. His son 
furnished sympathetic accompaniment. 


Iturbi Gives Recital 


José Iturbi’s recital at Constitution 
Hall on March 17 departed from his 
usual type of program. His major num- 
bers were the Etudes d’execution tran- 
scendante of Liszt and the Etudes Sym- 
phoniques by Schumann, both of which 
brought out his virtuoso ability. In a 
group of Debussy numbers and in some 
of the classics, he was again that su- 
preme master of tonal color and delicate 
nuance which makes him a_ popular 
artist. 

The program of the joint recital by 
Igor Stravinsky and Samuel Dushkin 
on March 24 was confined to Stravin- 
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sky’s works with the collaboration of 
Mr. Dushkin in their arrangements for 
the violin. The plan of the program was 
designed to present Mr. Stravinsky from 
every angle, beginning with a classic 
tendency illustrated in his Suite Itali- 


enne and followed by the more complex 
form of the Aria and Capriccio of his 
violin concerto to the shorter and more 
colorful works such as his Airs du 
Rossignole, Berceuse and Danse Russe. 
ALICE EVERSMAN 





Menuhins Begin 


EHUDI MEN- 

UHIN, noted 
violinist, his par- 
ents, his sisters, 
Hephzibah and 
Yaltah, and his ac- 
companist, Marcel 
Gazelle, sailed from 
San Francisco on 
March 29 for their 
first round - the - 
world tour after 
having laid the cor- 
ner stone of Villa 
Tcherkess, the 
Menuhin’s new 
home and ranch in 


the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. 
The last three 


weeks, with the ex- 
ception of final 
American concert 
engagements in 
San Francisco and 
Oakland, were de- 
voted to daily ses- 
sions with archi- 
tects, contractors 
and decorators, ar- 
ranging details for 
the new home 
which is to spring 
up in the midst of 
a hundred acre es- 
tate. 

The first stop on tour was Honolulu 
where Yehudi was to give his first con- 
cert on the day of landing. On April 
9 they were to sail directly to Sydney, 
Australia, where six sold-out houses 
await the violinist. Ten concerts each 
are scheduled for Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. After six weeks in New Zea- 
land the party will embark at Fremantle, 
Western Australia, for Durban, South 
Africa, where Yehudi will play fifteen 
concerts in Johannesburg, Capetown and 
other cities, and from there will proceed 
to England, arriving on Nov. 17. Euro- 
pean appearances already planned will 
be in London, Paris, Amsterdam, The 
Hague, Madrid, Lisbon, Rome, Milan 
and Florence, at two or three of which 


ee 
mee 





International Tour 


Yehudi Menuhin, Noted Violinist, and His Family, Including 
His Father and Mother, and Two Sisters, Hephzibah and 
Yaltah, All of Whom Are Accompanying the Young Artist 
on His World Tour 


Hephzibah will join her brother in spe- 
cial violin and piano sonata recitals. 

The following three months will be 
devoted to friends and teachers in Paris, 
notably Georges Enesco, with whom 
Yehudi will resume his collaboration 
in violin literature, and Ciampi, fot 
special work in piano. In February, 
1936, the family will return to their 
finished home in California for an eight 
months’ vacation to be known as 
“Mother’s Year” and to be consecrated 
as a thanks offering to Mrs. Menuhin. 
No concerts nor public appearances will 
be undertaken during this time. The 
season of 1936-37 will bring the most 
extensive American tour young Menu- 
hin has ever undertaken. 





QUAKER CITY SUMMER 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Doubt as to 
the continuance of summer concerts by 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in Robin Hood Dell, Fairmount Park, 
have been dispelled by definite planning 
for the fifth season, which is scheduled 
to run from June 28 to August 22, a 
period of eight weeks of seven perform- 
ances per week. An executive committee 
of musicians, representing the orchestra 
men and others involved, has been 
formed, with Alexander Zenker, of the 
first violin section as chairman, and this 
group will guarantee the duration of the 
season. 

William K. Huff, whose successful 
administration as executive director has 
made the Philadelphia Forum a notable 
institution, has been selected as manager 
of the series, and Emma Feldman, who 
this season inaugurated Philadelphia’s 
first All-Star concert series, will be man- 
ager of subscriptions. Season tickets will 
again be sold and unused tickets of last 
season will be honored. 

Local No. 77, American Federation of 
Music, has given approval to the enter- 


CONCERTS FORECAST 


prise, permitting ninety members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to engage in it 
on a co-operative basis. No salary will 
be guaranteed to the participants, but 
the musicians and others taking part in 
the series will share the proceeds pro- 
portionately. 

Operas and ballets as well as sym- 
phony programs are included in the 
tentative plans. Soloists will appear fre- 
quently, and programs devoted to par- 
ticular composers will be a feature. Sun- 
day evening popular programs will be 
continued. To provide funds for pre- 
liminary financing, a gala concert will 
be given on April 10 in the Academy 
of .Music. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
will play, with Fritz Reiner conducting. 
Josef Hofmann will be the soloist, and 
the Doris Humphrey-Charles Weidman 
dance group will offer several numbers. 
All the artists are contributing their 
services. Curtis Bok, former president 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion, will outline definite plans for the 
series and ask public support. 

W. R. Murpry 





CINCINNATI LISTS 
MAY FESTIVAL PLANS 


Noted Soloists and Augmented 
Chorus to Aid Goossens 
and Orchestra 


CincinnaATI, April 5.—Final arrange. 
ments have now been made for the 
thirty-first biennial May Music Festiyaj 
and the announcement of the progray, 
for the six concerts (made in Musica, 
America for Feb. 25) is now followed 
by a list of the soloists chosen to assig 
Eugene Goossens. The chorus of 35) 
singers augmented by 700 children 
voices recruited from the Cincinnat 
public schools, and the entire Cincip. 
nati Symphony. Soloists include Hele, 
Jepson, Mary Moore, and Dorothe 
Manski, sopranos; Rose Bampton ang 
Kathryn Meisle, contraltos; Richarj 
Crooks and Frederick Jagel, tenors, anj 
for the bass roles, Keith Falkner, jn. 
ported from England for this festiva 
and for the Bach-Handel celebration this 
month in Boston, and Richard Bonelli 
Cincinnati will itself provide as many 
soloists; Ruth Heubach Best, who wil] 
take part in Elijah on the opening night, 
and the following list, to which is allot. 
ted all the solo parts in Pierné’s Chil. 
dren at Bethlehem; Nellie Belle York, 
Nadelle Schuping, Helene  Kessing, 
Idella Banker Boles, Marian Hartzell 
Kountz, Richard A. Fluke, Howard 
Hafford, Albert Schnicke and Elmer 
P. Becker. The dates for the festival 
are May 21 to 25, inclusive. The main 
program offerings are: Elijah, Bach’ 
St. Matthew Passion, the Verdi Re. 
quiem, a Wagner-Strauss program, com- 
prising selections frum Siegfried, Feu- 
ersnot and Salome; Bantock’s a capella 
Atalanta in Calydon, Cyril Scott’s La 
Belle Dame sans Merci, Psalmus Hun- 
garicus of Kodaly, The Children a 
Bethlehem of Pierné, Sacre du Prin- 
temps by Stravinsky, and a Stabat Mater 
by the Cincinnatian, Martin Dumler. 


Symphony Gives Brahms Program 


On March 22nd and 23rd the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony gave a Brahms pro- 
gram: 


Academic Festival Overture 
Double concerto for violin and ’cello 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor 


The soloists were Emil Heermam, 
concertmaster, and Karl Kirksmith, it 
solo ’cellist. A very fine performance 0! 
the C Minor Symphony, spiritual, virile 
and understanding, was given. The mem 
bers of the orchestra joined in the dem- 
onstration for Mr. Goossens’s reading 
of the score. 

After a tour to St. Louis and Urbana, 
lil., during the week, the orchestra te 
turned in a “pop” program on March 
31. The program: 





Overture, the King of Yvetot........ Adam 
Suite, Les Erinnyes............+> Massenet 
OE Rrra Chabrier 
Concerto in E Flat for piano and a. 


Soloist, Pesha Kagan 


x. rr Saint-Saens 
Seeee Wie cc cccccccces Philip James 
Capetccio Ttaliem oc cccccccccce Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Goossens has a happy faculty 0! 
making a program interesting by ad¢ 
ing forgotten but charming works to 2 
well-known list, when the former af 
quite lost in the press to play great 
works. Miss Kagan has a brilliant tech 
nique and was well received in the com 
certo, and the James work is clever and 
shows a flair for compositional ability. 
The final Young Peoples’ concert was 
given by the orchestra on April 2. At 


-examination on the instruments of the 


orchestra was a part of the prografl. 
Prizes are to be awarded for the best 
papers. 
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Ballets Russes 


By Lucite MarsH 


rages high between ballet enthusi- 
asts and devotees of the modernistic 
dance, the return of the Ballets Russes 
naturally started something akin to a 
conflagration. ; ~ 
In spite of a most inauspicious open- 
ing on the evening of March 20 at the 
Majestic Theatre, when weak ballets, 


[' a season when controversy already 


lesser dancers and soiled costumes dis-. 


heartened even the balletomaniacs, the 
company managed to stage a complete 
comeback in its second performance 
with Le Tricorne, Le Marriage D’- 
Aurore and the New York premiere of 
Vladimir Dukelsky’s Le Jardin Public. 

By the Friday matinee one felt the 


full scope of the ballet tradition.in a. 
program which opened with the classic 


ballet, Marriage d’Aurore, by Petipa, 
progressed to Stravinsky’s fantastique 
interlude, Petrouchka, by Fokine, and 
finished with Nabokoff’s ultra modern 
Union Pacific by Massine. By Friday 
evening the house was sold out, hun- 
dreds were trned away, and the Bal- 
lets Russes left for Europe covered with 
glory. 

No one who saw the parade of social, 
artistic and intellectual audiences that 
flocked to these performances could 
doubt that the ballet is as strong as ever 
with the discriminating group. Nor 
could anyone who heard the sustained 
and deafening applause that rewarded 
the dancing of the leading artists, doubt 
that the ballet tradition still holds the 
secret of projecting its beauty into the 
heart of the audience. 

One great hold the ballet can stil) 
boast above other forms of the dance is 
its variety. First, in the matter of bal- 
lets, each of us can find at least one 
suited to our style whether we are Vic- 
torians or Moderns, Whitmans or 
Schopenhauers, Radicals or Conserva- 
tists, Aristocrats or Communists. 


All Varieties of Dancers 


This scope of material in turn de- 
velops all types and varieties of dance 
artists. In one company we have the 
fiery Tamara Toumanova, the dainty, 
aristocratic Tatiana Riabouchinska and 
the statuesque Irina Baronova. Among 
the male dancers we find the same rich- 
ness of type, the mature and versatile 
Massine who dances the bartender and 
the miller with equal skill; the passion- 
ate David Lichine who makes a suicide 
hoth artistic and convincing, and the ro- 
mantic. athletic or sardonic Yurek 
Shabeley sky. 

In movement quality too, the ballet 


S virtuosity gives us all the thrill of 


Vicarious speed, brilliance and endur- 
ance of movement. The audience feels 
itself bounding over mountains in the 
leaps of Lichine, spinning like a top in 
the whirls of Massine, poised in eternal 
fight in the arabesques: of Baranova. 
The balict is still rich in plot, charac- 
terization. color and movement, and we 
thrill to it with intellectual stimulation, 


motiona! excitement and kinesthetic 
ation No wonder we enjoy our- 
| selves, 


Tradition and Modernity 


But like all good tradition, the ballet 
often shows signs of tripping up on its 
own wealth of historic association. For 
Instance, in the new ballet Le Jardin 
Public, a pair of ragged lovers, faint- 


Most poignant pas de deux with the 


ballerina on toe! On the other hand, in 
yo American ballet, Union Pacific 
time—1860) the choreography goes 


ng from hunger and despair execute a’ 
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Give Short New York Season 


modern with only 
the fanatical ven- 
geance Massine 
can muster. With- 
out intention 
it is as wholly 
erroneous as Alice 
in Wonderland, 
not the least Am- 
erican, but com- 
pletely enjoyableif 
looked at through 
Russian-balletized 
eyes. 

The ensemble in 
many occasions 
showed less effici- 
ency than a Roxy 
line-up and less 
tradition than the 
corps de ballet, 
and the pas* de 
trois in Marriage 
d’Aurore was only 
as good as its 
poorest dancer. 

But, all in all, we 
await impatiently 
the return of the 
Ballets Husses. 





Jan Boyer and Yurek Shabelevsky in the Bal- 
lets Russes’' Production of Boutique Fantasque 





Theodate Johnson Heard at Musicale 
in Pinehurst, N. C. 

Pineuurst, N. C., April 5—A de- 
lightful musicale was given here at the 
Mid-Pines Club on the afternoon of 
March 26 by Theodate Johnson, soprano, 
accompanied at the piano by Richard 
Malaby. 

Miss Johnson announced her program 
informally to her audience, commenting 
on the various compositions, which in- 
cluded the aria With Verdue Clad from 
Haydn’s Creation, and the Jewel Song 
from Faust, songs by Strauss and De- 
bussy and songs in English by Wintter 
Watts, Roger Quilter, Ben Burtt and 
her accompanist, Mr. Malaby. She was 
received with warm approval and 
obliged to add a number of request 
encores. 





George Randall Honored at Reception 

George Randall of the Green Pas- 
tures company, was guest of honor at 
a reception given him on March 17 by 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Haas. Mr. Ran- 
dall has been studying voice for several 
years with B. Gagliano and he will give 
a recital in the Town Hall in the 
Spring. He sang a number of spirituals 
at the reception. Albert Glaser was at 
the piano. 





The Théatre Lyrique in Brussels was 
recently completely destroyed by fire. 





Tamara Toumanova and Leonide Massine in 
The Three-Cornered Hat as Produced by the 
Ballets Russe 


ST. LOUIS CONCLUDES 
ORCHESTRAL SEASON 


Symphony Led by Golschmann 
Gives Beethoven’s Ninth 
Aided by Chorus 


St. Lours, April 5.—The fifty-fifth 
season of the St. Louis Symphony So- 
ciety, the most successful in its history, 
came to a brilliant close with a presen- 
tation of the immortal Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony at the Municipal Opera 
House on March 15 and 16 and an extra 
performance on the afternoon of March 
17. The orchestra under Vladimir 
Golschmann, assisted by the St. Louis 
Symphony Chorus, William B. Heyne, 
chorus master, Jeanette Vreeland, 
Gladys Havens, Robert Betts and Chase 
Baromeo, soloists, unfolded the beauties 
of this monumental work in thrilling 
fashion. It further demonstrated the 
versatility of Mr. Golschmann as a 
conductor, for at all times the perform- 
ance carried dignity and conviction. 

As a prelude to the symphony Mr. 
Golschmann played the Overture: from 
Suite No. 3 in D, by Bach and the Res- 
pighi arrangement of that composer’s 
Passacaglia in C Minor, in commemo- 
ration of the 250th anniversary. of the 
composer’s birth. Announcement has 
been made of the permanency of the 
newly formed chorus of 200 voices, and 
the presentation of the Verdi Manzoni 
Requiem will be given as a finale. 


Chamber Music Pleases 


The third and last concert of the 
season in the chamber music series of 
the Ethical Society took place at Shel- 
don.Memorial Auditorium on March 21. 
The program was devoted to Spanish 
music including a String Quartet by 
Conrado del Campo, performed by the 
Max Steindel: Ensemble, the Suite for 
piano, Iberia, magnificently done by 
Corrine Frederick, seven songs by Ma- 
nuel de Falla, sung by Helen Traubel 
and a piano quartet by Granados in 








which the ensemble was augmented by. 


Estle Rucker at the piano. 
Martha Graham, American 


dancér, 


7 11 


made her first individual appearance 
here in a recital of original dances on 
the Principia Concert Series in Howard 
Hall on March 15. Assisted by Louis 
Horst at the piano, she presented a 
program of characteristic import. 


Guidi Gives Recital 


Scipione Guidi appeared in recital on 
the Lyceum Course of Concordia Semi- 
nary on March 22. His program in- 
cluded the Tartini G Minor Sonata and 
Mendelssohn Concerto which he played 
with authority, finesse and technical ac- 
curacy. Veracini, Francoeur, Kreisler 
and Bach-Wilhelmj compositions were 
also played. HERBERT W. Cost 


CHICAGO EDUCATORS 
IN THIRD FESTIVAL 


Choruses, Band and Orchestra 
of Schools Participate 
in Annual Event 








Cuicaco, April 5.—The third annual 
festival of the In-and-About Chicago 
Music Educators’ Club was held at Or- 
chestra Hall the afternoon and evening 
of March 30. From Chicago and com- 
munities in the Chicago district, musi- 
cal forces of varied kinds were grouped 
together to form two programs of pri- 
mary interest to both educators and the 
general public. In the afternoon an 
elementary school chorus of 600 under 
the leadership of Lula Kilpatrick, fol- 
lowed by a high school massed band of 
180, under the baton of Captain John 
H. Barabash, were heard. At the eve- 
ning program a large orchestra and a 
high school chorus of 400 conducted by 
Robert J. White, performed the compo- 
sitions of Chicago composers; Eric De- 
Lamarter’s Suite from The Betrothal, 
the overture, Youth Courageous, and 
the Nunc Dimittis of Walter Aschen- 
brenner, with the composer as guest 
conductor. The chorus also sang The 
Gypsy Laddie, a Kentucky mountain 
ballad arranged by Don Mallin. 

Tito Schipa, tenor, accompanied by 
Renato Bellini, gave a recital in the Au- 
ditorium on March 31. Mr. Schipa’s 
program, which was received with ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm, included La 
Donna e Mobile, Where’er You Walk, 
Fauré Clair de Lune, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s The Rose and the Nightingale, 
and many encores. 


Rose Bampton Heard 


Rose Bampton, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, gave a recital on March 
25 at the Chicago Woman’s Club The- 
atre singing Lieder by Hugo Wolf, 
Eric Wolff. Brahms. and Strauss; an 
aria from Dido and Aeneas by Purcell 
and songs by Ravel, Sharpe, Sibelius, 
de Falla and Walter Golde with rare 
felicity. Frederick Schauwecker ac- 
companied. 

Nathan Milstein, violinist, gave a re- 
cital in Orchestra Hall on March 24 
playing Sonatas by Bach, Vivaldi and 
Beethoven, two caprices by Paganini, 
Ravel’s Berceuse. Novacek’s Perpetuum 
Mobile and Smetana’s From My Home- 
land. He was accompanied by Leopold 
Mittman at the piano. 

The Augustana College Choir of 
Rock Island appeared at Orchestra 
Hall on March 25. Henry Veld con- 
ducted. The Augustana is composed of 
two choral bodies, the Jenny Lind 
chorus (female), and the Wennerberg 
chorus, (male). They were heard to par- 
ticular advantage in Tchaikovsky’s Oh 
Blest Are They, and in a good deal of 
secular music. 
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Metropolitan Opera Ends Brilliant Season 





Semi-Centennial Year Closes with Die Meistersinger—Flagstad 
Creates Furore in Extra Tristan und Isolde—Lotte Lehmann and 
Lawrence Tibbett Appear in Tosca for First Time in New York 


in Revival of Puccini Work 


ITH Die Meistersinger as the last 

opera, and the annual Surprise 
Party, reviewed elsewhere in this issue, 
the Metropolitan brought to an end the 
fiftieth season of the house and the 
forty-eighth of opera, as Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza bade farewell as general man- 
ager of the organization. Extra per- 
formances of Wagner works are prom- 
ised when the company returns from its 
brief Spring tour. Gota Ljungberg sang 
Briinnhilde and Clara Jacobo appeared 
as Gioconda, both for the first time this 
season. The indisposition of Lucrezia 
Boyi necessitated the substitution of La 
Bohéme for Don Pasquale in the double 
bill with La Serva Padrona. 


Pelléas Repeated 


The second audience of devotees greeted 
Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande at its repe- 
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Lotte Lehmann Was Heard in Her First Tosca 


tition on the evening of March 20, with 
the same cast as at the first performance. 
Lucrezia Bori and Edward Johnson again 
cast a musical and dramatic spell with their 
fine impersonations of heroine and hero; 
Ezio Pinza was the full-voiced Golaud; 
Léon Rothier the Arkel; Ina Bourskaya 
the Geneviéve and Ellen Dalossy the 
Yniold. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 


Lehmann Sings Tosca 


Substituted for the Fidelio announced 
among revivals of the season for the pur- 
pose of giving Lotte Lehmann an oppor- 
tunity in one of her most effective roles, 
Puccini’s Tosca was sung at a special mati- 
nee on March 21. The occasion was fur- 
ther notable in the presence for the first 
time of Lawrence Tibbett as Scarpia. 


Puccini’s melodrama from the play be- 
loved by Bernhart and our own Fanny 
Davenport, has been absent from the Met- 
ropolitan’s boards since Maria Jeritza and 
Scotti were heard in it in 1932. Mme. 
Lehmann’s impersonation was well-consid- 
ered and finely balanced. She did not at- 
tempt a sensational Tosca but was content 
to project a loving woman transformed 
by unfair circumstances into a tigress. 
Her singing of Non la Sospiri in the 
church was very beautiful and the Prayer 
a superb piece of art. In the final act, her 
narrative, Il mio amore, reached intense 
dramatic heights. 


Mr. Tibbett’s Scarpia was flawlessly 
sung and when he has brought more of 
his histrionic discernment to bear upon the 
character, it will easily be one of the best 
Scarpias we have had. Everything points 
that way. 


Mr. Martinelli, a last-moment substitute 
for Richard Crooks, who was being oper- 
ated on for appendicitis just at the time of 
the opera’s beginning, sang the role with 
dramatic fervor that brought him loud ap- 
preciation from the house. 

The cast was completed by Louis D’An- 
gelo, Pompilio Malatesta, Angelo Bada, 
George Cehanovsky, Millo Picco and Irra 
Petina. Vincenzo Bellezza at the conduc- 
tor’s stand, was frequently ae 


The Final Die Walkiire 


The fifth and final Die Walkiire of the 
season was given the evening of March 21, 
with Géta Ljungberg singing Briinnhilde 
for her second appearance of the season 
and Kirsten Flagstad as Sieglinde, the role 
of her Metropolitan debut. Karin Bran- 


zell sang Fricka, Lauritz Melchior was 





Carlo Edwards 


Lawrence Tibbett Sang Scarpia for the First 
Time in New York 


Siegmund; Friedrich Schorr, Wotan, and 
Emanuel List, Hunding. The lesser Val- 
kyries were impersonated by Mmes. Wells, 
Besuner, Bourskaya, Falco, Doe, Vettori 
and Pettina. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 
Mme. Ljungbereg’s Briinnhilde was beau- 
tifully sung and was acted with artistic 
restraint, making the tragic moments of 
the drama particularly poignant. “War es 
so schmalich” and the following scene were 
of striking beauty. Mme. Flagstad’s Sieg- 
linde again was gripping in every respect. 
Mr. List was an impressive Hunding and 
Mr. Melchior sang a very fine Siegmund. 
Mme. Branzell’s Fricka had its usual points 
of excellence both vocal and histrionic, and 
Mr. Schorr’s Wotan was finely sung and 
splendidly acted. N. 


The Second Lakmé 


Lakmé was sung on the evening of 
March 22, with Lily Pons, recovered from 
her recent indisposition, in the name part, 
and Frederick Jagel, as Gerald, substitut- 
ing for Giovanni Martinelli, who had in 
turn substituted the previous afternoon in 
Tosca for Richard Crooks. Gladys 
Swarthout was Mallika, Giuseppe De Luca, 
Frédéric and Mr. Rothier, Nilakantha. 
The cast was completed by Mmes. Clark, 
Flexer and Falco and Messrs. Cehanovsky, 
Windheim, Paltrinieri, Altglass and Anani- 
an. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 


A Matinée of La Bohéme 


As the penultimate Saturday matinee, La 
Bohéme was given on March 23. Par- 
ticularly effective histrionics marked the 
performance throughout and madcap 
vitality kept the tempo up to the somewhat 
high point necessary if Puccini’s favorite 
work is to come alive on the stage. Elis- 
abeth Rethberg gave a fine portrayal of 
Mimi, appearing in place of Lucrezia Bori 
who was indisposed. 

Frederick Jagel sang Rodolfo with good 
vocal effect, and Nina Morgana was a pert 
Musetta. Ezio Pinza as Colline, Giuseppe 
De Luca as Marcello and Millo Picco as 
Schaunard contributed much to the merri- 
ment and the drama. Others were Paolo 
Ananian as Benoit, Max Altglass as Par- 
pignol, Pompilio Malatesta as Alcindoro 
and Carlo Coscia as A Sergeant. The 
orchestra furnished a particularly musical 
accompaniment under Vincenzo Bellezza. 


Clara Jacobo Returns as Gioconda 


Ponchielli’s La Gioconda was sung on 
Saturday night, March 23, with Clara Ja- 
cobo as the Venetian singer, making her 
first appearance of the season, Myrtle 
Leonard as La Cieca singing a role for the 
first time in the house, and Carmela Pon- 
selle as Laura. The remainder of the cast 
was familiar, Mr. Martinelli appearing as 


Enzo; Armando Borgioli as Barnaba; anq 
Virgilio Lazzari as Alvise. Messrs. Gap. 
dolfi, Paltrinieri, D’Angelo and Gabor com. 
pleted the cast and Ettore Panizza cop. 
ducted. ; 

Mme. Jacobo’s Gioconda is a statuesque 
impersonation rather than an appealing one. 
It was carefully sung and artistically acted 

Miss Leonard made the most of her one 
real opportunity in the opera. Her q 
toned voice was peculiarly adapted to the 
character of her solo, Voce di Donna, an 
her rendition of it was satisfactory in every 
detail as the loud acclaim of the audience 
amply attested. Miss Ponselle’s Laura was 
effective as usual both vocally and dramati- 
cally. Mr. Martinelli’s Cielo e Mar was 
the signal for the customary furore and 
Tu sei Morta was appealingly sung in the 
great finale to the third act. 

N. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The Sunday Night Concert on March 24 
was for the benefit of the Rand School, 
The singers included Kirsten Flagstad, 
Helen Jepson, Thalia Sabanieeva and Mary 
Moore, sopranos, Miss Moore substituting 
for Lily Pons who was indisposed; Grace 
Divine and Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-sop- 
ranos; Paul Althouse and Nino Martini, 
tenors; Richard Bonelli, baritone, and 
Léon Rothier, bass. Pietro Cimara and 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted. N 


Fourth Linda Given 


The final performance this season of 
Linda Di Chamounix, with Lily Pons in 
the title role, was given on the evening of 
March 25. Gladys Swarthout sang the part 
of Pierotto, Elda Vettori, Maddalena; Nino 
Martini, Charles; Giuseppe De Luca, 
Antonio; Virgilio Lazzari, the Prefect; 
Pompilio Malatesta, the Marquis De Bois. 
fleury, and Angelo Bada, the Intendant. 

Miss Pons was particularly applauded 
after her aria, O luce di quest’ anima, and 
again with Mr. Martini, who was in excel- 
lent voice, in their duet, A consolarmi af- 
frettati, in the first act. Miss Swarthout 
graced her part with the warmth and love- 
liness of voice and character which one 
expects from this sincere artist and Messrs. 
De Luca and Lazzari were acclaimed after 
their first act duet pending the departure 
of Linda for Paris. Ettore Panizza con- 
ducted the orchestra in a bright readin 
of the mellifluous score. P. 


Flagstad as Elisabeth 


The sixth Tannhauser on March 27 af- 
forded a second opportunity to hear Kirsten 
Flagstad as Elisabeth, a role she sings with 
much beauty of tone, but which affords her 
limited opportunity as compared to Isolde 
of Briinnhilde. Though Dich teure Halle 
and the last-act Prayer were admirably 
sung, it was in the stirring Finale of the 
second act that the audience was givel 
something of the really transcendant qual- 
ity of this soprano’s art. It is one of her 
characteristics that she gives to her music 
precisely what it demands, no more, 00 
less. Her Elisabeth, like her Elsa, remains 
within its rightful frame. There is ™ 
effort to give it the exceptional weight 0 
tone that Mme. Flagstad has proved sht 
has in reserve. The characterization has 
its moments of thrill in the projection of 
an appealing simplicity. But it is nd 
Isolde. In the cast with Mme. Filagstad 
were Lauritz Melchior, Karin Branztl 
Friedrich Schorr, Ludwig Hofmann and 
others who had participated in earlier per 
formances. Artur Bodanzky conducts 


Jacobo Substitutes in Tosca 


The season’s second performance of Puc: 
cini’s Tosca was given on the evening 
March 28. Owing to the illness of Lotte 
Lehmann, Clara Jacobo sang the title role 
and Frederick Jagel replaced Giovann 
Martinelli of the previous performance, * 
Mario. Both singers gave highly artist« 
performances and were well received by th 
audience. Lawrence Tibbett repeated his 
excellent Scarpia and the lesser roles wet 


(Continued on page 31) 
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PITTSBURGH MEN 


CONCLUDE SEASON Elected to Head Civic Concert Service 


Gieseking Soloist with Orchestra 
under Modarelli in Beetho- 
ven Concerto 


PirrssurGH, April 5.— The Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Society ended its sea- 
son on March 29 with one of the best 
concerts of its career. Antonio Modar- 
eli planned a concise program, includ- 
ing Dvorak’s New World Symphony, 
Stravinsky’s Fire Bird suite, and Wal- 
ter Gieseking played Beethoven’s Piano 
Concerto in G. 

The ,society at the same time an- 
nounced a season of eight concerts 
for next year, and with the aid of a 
ballot by the subscribers, chose as solo- 
ists Beveridge Webster, pianist ; Kirsten 
Flagstad and Elisabeth Rethberg, so- 
pranos; Artur Schnabel, pianist, and 
Nathan Milstein, violinist. Three more 
are to be chosen later. 

The Tuesday Musical Club offered a 
German program on March 19, arranged 
by Marie Caveney Coolahan and Helen 
Roessing. Brahms’s D Minor Sonata for 
piano and violin, played by Mary Red- 
mond and Marian Clark Bollinger; a 
Mozart Trio for clarinet, viola and 
piano, by Katherine Heupel, Mary Lof- 
tus, and Gertrude Dodds, and songs 
by Margaret Garrity, soprano, and 
Emma Belle Weinman, contralto, were 
features of the program. 


Harris Gives Annual Recital 


Henry Harris, pianist, gave his an- 
nual recital on March 20 in Carnegie 
Lecture Hall. The program included the 
Handel Chaconne, Bach-D’Albert Pas- 
sacaglia, Schumann’s Kreisleriana and 
shorter works by Medtner, Rachmanin- 
off, Chopin, Debussy and Liszt. 

Sigma Alpha Iota, honorary music 
fraternity of Carnegie Tech, chose as 
soloist this year Louis Crowder, pianist. 
He played to a cordial audience on 
March 22 in Carnegie Music Hall, of- 
fering the Bach Chaconne, Schumann’s 
Symphonic Etudes, Chopin’s Ballade in 
F Minor, a Brahms’s Intermezzo and 
shorter Spanish works. 

Irene Miklinsky, Tuesday Musical 
Club scholarship pianist, gave a recital 
on March 31. Beethoven’s E Flat Son- 
ata, the Chopin Fantasie, a mazurka, 
prelude, and nocturne; Kodaly’s Medi- 
tation, Scriabin and Liszt’s etudes and 
a group of Debussy showed both varied 
taste and good talent. 


Lotte Lehmann Gives Recital 


Lotte Lehmann, soprano, gave a song 
recital for the Art Society on March 8. 
It was a Lieder program—Schubert, 
Brahms, Schumann (Frauenliebe und 
Leben), and Hugo Wolf—with Lohen- 
grin and Tosca arias in addition. Erno 
Ballogh was accompanist. 

The Society for American Artists 
Presented Reed Kennedy, baritone, and 
Gladys Stevenson, pianist, in recital on 
March 5 at Hotel Schenley; and Earl 
Wild, pianist, and Milton Thomas, 
violinist. on March 11. The monthly 
musicale at the Twentieth Century 
Club brought Louise Homer Stiles, 
Soprano. The Tuesday Musical Club 
Save, a concert which included a wom- 
en's double quartet under the direction 
of Mrs. James H. Greene, and two- 
Plano numbers by Mrs. Roy Shoemaker 
Mrs. 


T. C. Donovan was in charge of the 


» Program. 





The Pittsburgh Symphony Society, 
— Modarelli conducting, played on 
March 10, Sibelius’s Second Symphony, 
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New President and General Manager 





Who 
President of Civic Concert Service, Inc. 


George Engles, Has Been Elected 


(FORGE ENGLES, managing di- 
rector of NBC Artists Service and 
vice-president of the National Broad- 
casting Company, was elected president 
of the Civic Concert Service, Inc., at 
a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. Civic Concerts Service is now 
operating as a subsidiary of NBC. The 
new office will in no way affect Mr. 
Engles’s duties in NBC or the Artists 
Service, it is explained. 

O. O. Bottorf is the vice-president 
and general manager under the new 
regime. Mr. Bottorf, who has been in 
this type of work for about twenty 
years, was associated with Dema Harsh- 
barger, founder of the plan and presi- 
dent of Civic Concert Service until its 
recent move to New York from Chicago. 
For the past six years Mr. Bottorf has 
been assistant manager at the head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

Other officers elected include David 
Rosenblum, treasurer; Mark Woods, 
secretary; R. J. Teichner, assistant 
treasurer; E. Gardner Prime, assistant 
secretary; H. F. McKeon, auditor. 
Serving on the board of directors are 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., chairman, 
A. L. Ashby, Mr. Bottorf and Mark 
Woods. D. L. Cornetet, who has had 





Entr’acte from Glazounoff’s Raymonda 
and Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsodie No. 
1. Coe Glade, contralto, was soloist, 
singing two airs from Mignon, Handel’s 
Ehr sei Dir, Herr, Schubert’s Erlking, 
the Mozart Allelujah, and the Gypsy 
Song from Carmen. 

Maurice Dumesnil, French pianist 
and lecturer, gave a program and talk 
anent the modern French school of 
piano music under the auspices of the 
Fillion Studios on March 14. There 
were illustrations from Ravel, Poulenc, 
Grovlez, Sévérac and three unpublished 
works of Debussy—a Page d’Album, 
Interméde (1882) and Little Darkie. 

J. Frep LissFeLt 





Viola Philo Heard in Recital 

Viola Philo, soprano, appeared in a 
recital under the auspices of the Young 
Men and Women’s Hebrew Association 
of Newark, N. J., on the evening of 
Feb. 28. She also was heard in a re- 
cital for the Men’s Club at the Brooklyn 
Union Temple on March 30. Miss Philo 
will appear as soloist with the Art So- 
ciety of Elizabeth, N. J., on April 30. 





de Gueldre 
O. O. Bottorf, General Manager and Vice 
President of Civic Concerts 


several years of experience in this field, 
and has been associated with the com- 
pany previously, will be in charge of 
the Chicago office and manager of the 
western division of Civic Concert 
Service. 

Plans were discussed at the meeting 
for increasing the number of cities 
where Civic Concert Service now oper- 
ates annual concert courses from eighty- 
five to 150 during the coming music 
season. 
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RUSSIAN OPERA SERIES 
ENDS WITH PIQUE DAME 





Tchaikovsky Work Is Well Sung by 
Art of Musical Russia Group 
At Mecca Temple 


A spirited and well-sung performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame brought 
to its conclusion the series of Russian 
opera given in Mecca Temple by the 
Art of Musical Russia, Inc. Still some- 
thing of a novelty in New York, though 
produced at the Metropolitan in 1910 
with Mahler conducting and Destinn, 
Slezak, Alma Gluck and Anna Meit- 
schik in the cast, and again in 1922 by a 
Russian group at the New Amsterdam, 
the work made a distinctly favorable im- 
pression at this revival. Melodious and 
possessing a highly dramatic story, if 
less of characterization than the same 
composer’s Eugen Onegin, it profited 
from the sympathetic and understanding 
treatment given it by Russian artists, 
singing the original Russian text. 


Ivan Ivantzoff and Beata Malkin, the 
latter as “guest”, sang the music of the 
lovers, Hermann and Lisa, with much of 
fervor and they had a distinguished com- 
panion in Georges Baklanoff as Tom- 
sky. Outstanding was the portrayal of 
the old Countess by Edwina Eustis. 
Marguerite Hawkins sang delightfully 
in the pastoral interlude.- Nadine 
Fedora’s abundant contralto gave pleas- 
ure in the music of Pauline. Other 
roles were in experienced hands. Irina 
Vestova and Georges Chaffee danced. 
The opera was admirably conducted by 
Eugene Fuerst and well staged under 
the direction of Wilhelm von Wymetal 
Jr. of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion. O. 





~~ 
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New York Revels in Superlative Orchestral Concerts 





Toscanini Presents Unique Program in Brahms Cycle—Werner 
Janssen Gives Premiere of Work by Samuel Barber—Gabrilo- 
witsch’s Concerto Series, with National Orchestral Associations, 
Ends with Brilliant Program—Eugene Ormandy at Head of 
Philadelphia Orchestra—Woman’s Symphony under Antonia 


Brico Heard in Second Concert 


wee only one concert by a visiting 
group, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy, New York was 
dependent upon local resources during 
the past fortnight. The Philharmonic- 
Symphony, under both Toscanini and 
Werner Janssen, was heard in several 
unusual programs, the Italian conductor 
offering Brahms’s Liebeslieder Waltzes 
with the Schola Cantorum and Coenraad 
V. Bos and Pierre Luboshutz playing 
the accompaniments. Antonia Brico gave 
the second concert with the newly 
formed Woman’s Symphony. 


Janssen Plays Handel Concerto in 
Schonberg “Transformation” 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Werner Janssen, conductor. Assisting art- 
ists, The Philharmonic String Quartet: 
Mishel Piastro, Arthur Lichstein, violins; 
Joseph Vieland, viola; Naoum Dinger, 
’cello. Carnegie Hall, March 21, evening: 

Overture to the Occasional Oratorio 

Handel 
(First time by the Society) 
Concerto for String Quartet and Orchestra 
after the Concerto Grosso, Op 6. No. 7 
Handel-Schénberg 
Philharmonic String Quartet 
(First time in America) 

Symphony No. 2 in D Beethoven 

Returning to the podium during Arturo 
Toscanini’s absence, Mr. Janssen again ex- 
ercised his penchant for novelties by intro- 
ducing Schénberg’s “free transformation” 
of the Handel Concerto Grosso, scored for 
string quartet and full orchestra with 
xylophone, glockenspiel, piano and other 
percussion augmentations, instead of the 
= concertino with strings and cem- 

oO. 

This work, of course, instantly raised 
the question as to the value and advisability, 
not only of Mr. Schénberg’s transforma- 
tion, but of transformations of composed 
art music in general. No one is to gainsay 
the extremities of modernism to which 
composers may choose to go in their own 
music, but when it comes to painting a 
cubistic smile on the Mona Lisa to bring 
that lady into line with the new esthetic, 
certain grave and vexatious misgivings 
must inevitably appear. Handel divested 
of his period and idiom is no longer Handel 
to the ordinary listener, and he senses in 
such tamperings a threat to the continued 
unimpaired existence of all music of the 
classic era. Mr. Schdnberg has left Handel 
with scarcely a shred of his familiar ac- 
coutrement, save, perhaps, his noble three- 
cornered hat cocked over one ear. The first 


and second movements are not so severely 
treated, but in the Adagio and the Marcia, 
the old classicist is rapped on the knuckles 
at every turn. 

An authentic, and duly appreciated, 
glimpse of the unrenovated Handel was 
disclosed in the oratorio overture. And 





Arnold Schénberg's Arrangement of a Handel 
Concerto Was Played by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


after the intermission, the audience wel- 
comed the early Beethoven symphony which 
Mr. Janssen delivered capably and with 
vigorous, though occasionally exaggerated, 
tempi. R. 


Gabrilowitsch Ends Noteworthy Series 
of Concerto Programs 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, pianist. Town Hall, March 23, 


afternoon : 
Variations Sgenbontanse ceeesesene Franck 
Concerto in lat Minor, Op. 
dchaikovsky 
Burlesque in D Minor...... Richard Strauss 


Concerto in C Minor, Op. 18.. Rachmaninoff 

With this concert, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
brought to a close his series of five pro- 
grams with the National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation illustrating the development of the 
piano concerto from Bach to our own time 
and with the completion of his herculean 
task inserted a new page in the musical his- 
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tory of New York. Once more he received 
enthusiastic and well-co-ordinated support 
from Mr. Barzin and his orchestra of 
young players, and at the end, when 
brought back to the stage to acknowledge 
the homage of the audience, he took occa- 
sion to thank the conductor, the orchestra 
and the association for their helpful co- 
operation and, finally, to express his ap- 
preciation of the spirit shown by the audi- 
ence in listening to sixteen concertos, 
which, he maintained, was a _ strenuous 
undertaking in itself. 

This final program was in some respects 
the most formidable of all, but the pianist’s 
vitality did not fail him. He gave a finely 
poised and communicative reading of the 
beautiful Franck Variations and, in wide- 
ly divergent vein, a singularly illuminating 
performance of the Strauss Burlesque, set- 
ting forth its Viennese characteristics in a 
manner not usual with its interpreters and 
investing its contents in general with a new 
set of values. His playing of the Tchai- 
kovsky has been acclaimed before, and his 
performance of the Rachmaninoff work 
was on the same level. As at the previous 
concerts, the audience was quick to respond 
to the fine symmetry and poetic imagina- 
tiveness of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s ripe art. 


Janssen Gives Barber Novelty 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Werner Janssen, conductor, Carnegie Hall, 
March 24, afternoon: 


Sinfonie from Cantata, Geist und Seele. 
Music for a Scene from Shelley 
Samuel Barber 


- Bach 


(First time) 

Overture. Scherzo and Finale..... Schumann 

Symphony No. 2, in D.......... Beethoven 

The second two works on Mr. Janssen’s 
program were repeated from other con- 
certs, the Beethoven from all three during 
the week, the Schumann from the Saturday 
night concert. which also ineluded Arcady 
Dubensky’s Fugue for Violins, which the 
conductor repeated at the insistence of the 
audience, breaking a traditional Phil- 
harmonic rule. 

Mr. Barber’s piece commanded the most 
attention on this list. The young man has 
written an appealing work on certain lines 
from Prometheus Unbound, investing a 
broad melody with shimmering color and 
tender mood. Great originality is not appa- 
rent, but great promise is. The composer 
was called to the platform to bow, and the 
audience applauded him heartily. 

Of the performances of the afternoon, 
the Bach and Schumann moved with the 
greatest suavity and security. The latter 
is charmingly romantic and was played 
with an evident feeling for style. Too 
great speed in the first. the scherzo and the 
last movements of the Beethoven militated 
against accuracy, claritv and dignity. Mr. 
Tanssen received a full meed of applause 
at every juncture. E. 


Ormandy Conducts Philadelphia Men 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Carnegie Hall, March 
26. evening : 

Chorale and Fugue in D Minor. ..Zemachson 

Svmphony No. 1 in E Minor....... Sibelius 

rrr rrr rere Stravinsky 

Scherzo. Queen Mab, from Romeo and 

POET aT re Berlioz 

See MD it ieeceeescnebe Kodaly 


An engaging program which departed 
refreshingly from the conventional. and 
another guest conductor in the person of 
Mr. Ormandy were matters of chief signifi- 
cance in this last appearance but one of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in New York 
this season. That the event was further 
distinguished by transcendent perform- 
ances, unfortunately cannot be added, for 
there was small evidence of such per- 
formances for the record. 

The last half, comprising music delight- 
fully capricious, if not very profound, 
brought the best interpretations of the 
evening. The Queen Mab Scherzo surely 
is Berlioz at his fantastic best. Modernists 
notwithstanding, Berlioz’s effects in writing 
and tricks in orchestration retain a tinsel 
glint which is far from tarnished, and 
many a contemporary writer might well 
vearn after his deft and fertile imagery. 
The Kodaly Suite, with its six program- 





Eugene Ormandy Led the Philadelphis 
Orchestra as Guest Conductor 


matic sections, identifies itself alternately 
with Till Eulenspiegel and Saint- Saéns) 
Carnival of Animals. It is droll stuff of; 
high order, and Mr. Ormandy commm:- 
cated it appropriately. 


So competent is the Zemachson Chorak 
and Fugue, that one feels sure it eventually 
will find a place in many repertoires. |p 
this performance, the horns marred th 
transition from chorale to fugue and ra 
away with their descending passage in th 
opening of the latter, while the orchestn 
as a whole wanted ensemble. The sam 
feeling of diffuseness made the Sibelius les 
than perfect, and some may have felt tha 
Mr. Ormandy over-dramatized certain epi- 
sodes. The Russian romantic backgrouni 
of the work, however, must mitigate suc 
censure. The hall was filled with applausive 
listeners. R. 


Toscanini Continues Brahms Cycle 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Soloists, Coer- 


raad V. Bos and Pierre Luboshutz, piat- 


ists. Assisted by The Schola Cantorum ¢! 
New York, Hugh Ross, conductor. Ca- 
negie Hall, March 28, evening: 


Brahms Cycle—V 
Serenade No. 2 in A, Op. 16 
Liebeslieder Waltzes, Op. 52 
e Schola Cantorum 
Mr. Bos and Mr. Luboshutz 
Gesang aus Fingal 
Lied von Shakespeare ; 
Der Gartner (Nos. 4, 2 and 3 from Gesange 
fir Frauenchor with accompaniment of 
Two Horns and Harp), Op. 17 
Ellen’s Second Song from Walter Scott's 
Lady of the Lake, by Franz Schubert, set 
by Brahms for Women’s Chorus with 
Accompaniment of Four Horns and Two 
Bassoons (Posth.) 
The Schola Cantorum 
Three Hungarian Dances, Nos. 17. 20 and 2! 
(Orchestrated by Dvorak) 
Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80 


The grave atmosphere of the 


is written for an orchestra without violin 
with the dark tone quality of violas, 
and double- basses 
abrupt contrasts in the light finale in rond 
form balanced against the gray North Ger- 
man characteristics which Brahms so we! 
realized in himself and endeav red to 


counterbalance, were all in his mind whe 
“my lady-love, to whom Im 


he wrote, 
offering this serenade, is not a fiery Vie 


nese Josephine, but a prudent, domesticall 


minded Dorothea of Hamburg.” Mr. Tos 
canini conducted the work in that spirit. 


It is doubtful if a large chorus. instea! 
of the quartet for which the Liehesliede 
Waltzes were originally written (with the 
indecision of Brahms indicated by an # 
libitum) was an improvement upon ti 
It is certain, however, that the * 


music. 


creased sonority gave an added impetus © 
the more popular numbers, the Nein, ¢ © 
nicht auszukommen mit den Leuten, W® 
its brusquerie and agitated impatie! ice, am 
the Am Donaustrande with its 


(Continued on page 31) 


Second 
Serenade, which Brahms achieved throug’ 
the medium of an unusual orchestration (‘t 
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Fvents in Boston 





‘Continued from page 3) 
and the music too acrid in flavor for 
neral acceptance. ; 
There are those who find lyric beauty 
in this music, a finding which again em- 
the necessity for a revaluation 


phasize- 4 — 
of the word “lyric.” Assuredly this is 
not the sort of lyricism to be found in 


Wagner or Strauss, whose influence 
nevertheless may be discerned in Lulu, 
nor yet is it the lyricism of Sibelius, 
Vaughan Williams or Honegger. Dr. 
Kousseviizky and his men gave a superb 
orchestra! performance and Mme. Aver- 
ino’s intelligent projection of the diffi- 
cult vocal portion was a feature of the 
prograni. Of the five movements, the 
second, written to accompany an inter- 
pretation of cinema with music, show- 
ing Lulu’s imprisonment, seems to us to 
transplant most successfully to the con- 
cert hall. The pair of Beethoven items 
on this program were splendidly played. 


Ruth Posselt Plays Tchaikovsky 


The name of Beethoven was also 
celebrated on the fifth program of the 
Monday evening series on March 25, 
for which Dr. Koussevitzky arranged 
the following, with Ruth Posselt as 
violin soloist : 

Overture to Leonore No. 2, Op. 72 


Beethoven 

Concerto in D, Op. 3$5........ Tchaikovsky 
Miss Posselt 

Also Sprach Zarathustra............ Strauss 


Miss Posselt revealed an adequate 
technical equipment and considerable 
breadth of tone. The discriminating 

) listener demands more than the super- 
ficial brilliance she now displays, al- 

s though a few times during the concerto 

) she struck the required deeper note 
which was an encouraging evidence of 
progress. She was very cordially re- 
ceived. 

For the Pension Fund Concert of 
March 17, Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra were assisted by Feodor 
Chaliapin, who sang songs and arias 
made famous by him, including 1 
reached the highest power from Boris 
Godounoff by Moussorgsky, Kontchak’s 

| Aria from Prince Igor by Borodin, Don 
Basilio’s Air from Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville, Glinka’s The Midnight Review, 
and Death Walks About Me, by Sak- 
hnovsky. Ivan Basilevsky played his 
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accompaniments. It was evident that 
the singer had lost none of his clever- 
ness in combining his flair for acting 
with his talent for singing. The or- 
chestral works included the Tchaikov- 


Who Lead the First 
Hearing of the Suite from 
Berg's Lulu 


Serge Koussevitzky, 
American 


sky Romeo and Juliet Fantasia and 
closed with The Overture to Wagner’s 
Tannhauser. 

Venturing again into the realm of 
opera for the concerts of March 29 
and 30, Dr. Koussevitzky listed the fol- 
lowing items from Moussorgsky and 
Wagner: 

Prelude to Khovantchina...... Moussorgsky 
Moussorgsky 

Se ryrere Nadine Fedora 

Ds 0.50 ccakasues Dora Boshoer 

Sarr Stepan Sliepoushkin 

Shaklovity...... Alexis Tcherkassk 

The Scrivener....... Ivan Ivantzo 
The Cecilia Society Chorus, Arthur Fiedler, 


. onductor 
(First Time in Boston) 


A Sagirtod SD iii adkneenaeenes Wagner 
Prelude and Liebestod from 

Cl a eee Wagner 
Prelude to Die Méeistersinger...... Wagner 


Khovanstchina is not the, equal of 
Boris Goudonoff, but it is a dramatic 
and a powerful work, refreshingly free 
from musical mathematics. The choruses 
in Act III are dramatically incisive and 
were sung with tremendous effect by 
the Cecilia Society, and the measures 
of the Prelude establish the mood of 
the opera with a directness peculiar to 
the technique of this composer. 

The majority of the soloists who were 
called by Dr. Koussevitzky are identi- 
fied with The Art of Musical Russia, 
Inc., which gives additional authenticity 
to their work. The voices were of excel- 
lent quality, those of the women being 
agreeably free from the hard, metallic 
edge so often apparent in the voice of 
the Russian feminine singer. There was 
the greatest enthusiasm for the per- 
formance. 

The Wagnerian excerpts were as near 
to perfection as one may hope to hear, 
the Meistersinger being taken at a tempo 
which is too seldom accorded it and to 
us far more in keeping with the char- 
acter of the music than the grandiose 
manner so often given it. 


Sevitzky Leads Interesting List 


Under the baton of Fabien Sevitzky, 
the People’s Symphony gave its eleventh 
concert of the season, with Margaret 
MacDonald, pianist, as soloist. The pro- 
gram listed the Schubert Overture and 
Ballet Music to Rosamunde; Schu- 


mann’s Concerto in A Minor; Hanson’s 
Symphonic Poem Pan and the Priest; 
Debussy’s First Rhapsody for clarinet 
and orchestra, Julius Mazzocca, clar- 
inetist, and orchestral fragments from 
the Damnation of Faust by Berlioz. 
Miss MacDonald, daughter of the 


* Arthur Leslie Jacobs. 


concertmaster, was in excellent form 
and played in a very musical manner. 
Mr. Mazzocca proved himself a most 
capable clarinetist. 

An outstanding concert commemorat- 





Fleischmann 
Alban Berg, Whose Excerpts from Lulu Were 
Given Their American Premiere by the 


Boston Orchestra 


ing the Bach anniversary was given on 
March 21 by the New England Con- 
servatory Orchestra, Wallace Goodrich, 
conductor, with Messrs. Harrison Keller 
and Paul Fedorovsky of the faculty as 
violin soloists in the Concerto in D 
Minor for two violins and string or- 
chestra. Other Bach works included the 
Overture from the Suite in D, and A. 
Walter Kramer’s excellent transcription 
of the Chorale-prelude O Mensch, 
bewein dein’ Sunde gross for string or- 
chestra. The concluding number on 
the program was Brahms’s Third Sym- 
phony. 


Josef Hofmann Gives Recital 


Visiting pianists to Jordan Hall have 
included Josef Hofmann in his second 
recital of the season on March 23, when 
he played the Schumann Fantasy in C, 
Op. 17, a Chopin group which he re- 
arranged without notice and in which 
he substituted the B Minor sonata for 
the B Flat Minor listed, together with 
smaller miscellaneous pieces. 

Other pianists to appear at Jordan 
Hall have been the fleet-fingered Eliza- 
beth Travis Behnke on March 14, play- 
ing a program of Mozart, Schumann, 
Chopin and Liszt, of which Gnomen- 
reigen was her most satisfying offering. 
Salvatore Sullo on Mar. 24 made his 
Boston debut with pieces by Bach- 
Busoni, Schubert, Schumann, Scarlatti, 
Respighi, Ravel, Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
and Liszt-Busoni. 

A major choral concert in Jordan 
Hall on March 28 was that of the Apol- 
lo Club, Thompson Stone, conductor, 
with Cornelia Otis Skinner furnishing 
a group of monologues and Eugene 
Conley from the tenor section contri- 
buting a group of solos. Especially 
meritorious were the choruses Tenebrae 
factae sunt by Palestrina, Passing By, 
Purcell-Burleigh and the German Folk- 
song, Gute Nacht, arranged by Wood- 
ward. The club has now attained a tone 
quality surpassing any which it has been 
this commentator’s privilege to hear dur- 
ing the past decade. 

Another interesting choral group was 
the Chancel Choir of Worcester, Mass., 
in a concert of sacred a cappella music, 
conducted by Ruth Krehbiel Jacobs and 
These’ singers 
are virtually pitch perfect, sing entirely 
sans notes and are able to produce some 
very interesting effects. 


15 


On March 15 in Jordan Hail, Ludwig 
Juht, a contra-bass player of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave an admirable 
recital to the accompaniments of Kath- 
erine Whitfield Ford. Mr. Juht showed 
an amazing technique in performing 
Bach’s famous Air for the G String, 
Sarasate’s Gypsy Airs and as an encore 
to a taxing program which also in- 
cluded numbers by Serge Koussevitzky, 
the artist played . Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Flight of the Bumble Bee. 

On March 19 in Jordan Hall, Geri 
Dorsey, soprano, gave a recital of 
Lieder to the accompaniments of Coen- 
raad.V. Bos. A notable chamber music 
concert was that of the Chardon String 
Quartet in Brattle Hall, Cambridge on 
March 21, under the auspices of the 
Longy School of Music. A first per- 
formance in Cambridge of Arthur 
Honegger’s String Quartet, a first per- 
formance anywhere of Walter Piston’s 
Second String Quartet and Ernst Toch’s 
String Quartet Op. 34, made up the 
program which brought the performers 


. (Messers Lauga, Knudson, Chaupe and 


Chardon) demonstrative applause. 
Grace May STUTSMAN 











indisputably one of the most im- 
portant of contemporary com- 
posers, has come to this country 
to take up permanent residence. 
Once more Germany’s loss is 
America’s gain, as Toch is certain 
to enrich our musical life in a 
manner distinctive and inspira- 
tional. Here follows a list of some 
of his recent compositions for 
piano and small instrumental en- 
sembles. 
PIANO MUSIC 
eS ee $1.50 
The Juggler ......... 1.20 
Op. 32. 3 Piano Pieces........ 1.20 
Op. 36. 5 Capriccetti ........ 1.50 
Op. 38. Piano Concerto ...... 4.80 
Op. 40. Dance and Play Pieces 1.50 
oS ee eT 3.00 
Op. 49. Pictures from -a_ little’ 
town "5 times 10 Etudes” .- 
NE, 624. ceaawaals 1,50 
Op. 59. 10 Beginners’ Etudes 1.20 
Op. 58. 10 Simple Etudes .... 1.20 
Op. 57. 10 Moderately difficult 
Etudes, two books, each 1.20 
Op. 56. 10 Recital Etudes, two ~ 
books, each .°....... 1.20 
Op. 55. 10 Concert Etudes, two 
books, each ......... 1.80 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
Op. 37. Two Divertimenti for 
string duo: 
No. | for violin and 
ME. 5.054% Cicanwekea 2.40 
No. 2 for violin and 
ee 2.40 
Op. 44. Sonata for violin and 
EE ci6 daa Shey ects 
Op. 50. Sonata for ‘cello and 
| ESE ere er 3.00 
Op. 34. String quartet for 2 
violins, viola and ‘cello 
WO, BOUND onesies 1.20 
Ee eee 6.00 
Op. 35. ‘Cello Concerto for cham- 
ber orchestra 
Min. Score .......... 2.40 
Edition with piano.... 3.60 
Op. 30. Dance Suite for cham- 
ber orchestra 
Se eee ee 7.20 
Piano Score ......... 3.60 
Op. 33. Five Pieces for. cham- 
ber orchestra 
Me MD Saeviscccs 1.20 
ASSOCIATED . MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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Giulio Gatti-Casazza Closes His 
Notably Long Opera Regime 


ANY who remember the beginning of the 

long reign of Giulio Gatti-Casazza as gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York, without feeling in the least “venerable” 
thereby, like to speak of “the historic old house’, 
as if it reached back into dim days like some of 
the European lyric theatres. They are apt to for- 
get that the Gattian era, now closing, has endured 
for more than half of the entire history of the 
Metropolitan. The house was opened but twenty- 
five years before the retiring generalissimo as- 
sumed control. He has exercised that control for 
twenty-seven years. The comparison is made 
the more impressive when it is noted that there 
were two seasons in the period before Mr. Gat- 
ti’s advent when no opera was given. His twenty- 
seven years compares, therefore, to twenty-three, 
not twenty-five. 

The simple truth is that the Metropolitan is a 
young theatre, as lyric theatres go. It is equally 
true that Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s regime has been one 
of almost unparalleled length, as opera regimes 
go. Search of the records of cities of the Old 
World probably would disclose, here and there, 
the case of an intendant who had retained the 
helm as long, or possibly longer. But it is to be 
remembered that the Metropolitan, operated on 
what was more nearly a commercial basis than 
the basis of a subsidized art institution, offered 
no such official sinecure as European theatres 
have held for governmental appointees. Nor 
could the activities of the Metropolitan, with its 
board of directors holding the purse-strings and 
the power of veto, be considered as paralleling 
the personal opera ventures, sometimes in Lon- 
don, sometimes in New York, of a private impre- 
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sario like Colonel Mapleson, whose organization 
was his own. 


We are too close to the Gattian era and still 
too much a part of it, to see all things as they 
will be seen when some controversial issues of the 
present or recent past are no longer current table 
talk and street gossip. On every hand, however, 
there is something like a settled opinion on one 
phase of Mr. Gatti’s regime; that of the skill of 
his routine administration, by means of which the 
wheels were made to revolve with a smoothness 
and freedom from friction that might have 
seemed a little unbelievable before Mr. Gatti’s 
time. So accustomed has the public become to 
this businesslike routine, that today there is some- 
thing of surprise in a reminder that the leading 
singers of the company formerly had a voice in 
eleventh hour meetings to settle an ensuing week’s 
répertoire and that some artists—as was true of 
Jean Reszke—were given a percentage of the 
receipts when they sang, aside from their fixed 
honorarium. 


* * * 


N retrospect, the Gattian era divides itself into 

two periods ; that of Caruso and that after Ca- 
ruso. The former was an era when Italian opera, 
plus a few French works equally suitable for the 
exploiting of beautiful voices, enabled the Metro- 
politan to put away a considerable nest-egg for 
the lean years that no one then could foresee. The 
latter found the Wagner works gradually assum- 
ing ascendency in the répertoire until, in Mr. 
Gatti’s final season, they totaled 33 performances 
for nine works, as compared to a Verdi total of 
19 for six works and a Puccini total of ten for 
three works. What Caruso was for Mr. Gatti’s 
first year, Mme. Flagstad was for his last. 


To glance down the long list of operas pro- 
duced between 1908 and 1935 is to be impressed 
by the circumstance that it was not in his suc- 
cesses alone that Mr. Gatti was strongly contrib- 
utive to New York’s musical enrichment. He 
has our thanks for works that came and went, 
like Amore Medico, Armide, Iphigenia in Tau- 
ris, Saint Elizabeth, Fra Gherardo, Le Donne 
Curiose, Verkaufte Braut, Konigskinder, Ma- 
rouf, Cosi fan Tutte, L’Heure Espagnole, L’Ital- 
iana in Algeri, Il Signor Bruschino, Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue, Crispino e la Comare, Euryanthe, 
Oberon, Jenufa and Schwanda—to name but a 
few of half a hundred novelties and revivals— 
though not one of those specified is on the boards 
today. With his record of sixteen American op- 
eras and ballets produced, and of outstanding 
achievements such as Boris Godunoff, Falstaff, 
Norma, Le Coq d’Or, Cosi fan Tutte, L’Amore 
dei Tre Re, Otello, Rosenkavalier, Elektra and 
Pelléas et Mélisande, goes that of the world pre- 
miéres of a half dozen works that have since 
been widely sung. These further attest an en- 
terprise and a catholicity of taste that in the part- 
ing we wholeheartedly salute. 


Many performances have been of the highest 
quality. Others have maintained a_ generally 
high level. Though some all-star casts of Grau 
and Conried days loom larger, perhaps, than 
those that had Caruso as their brightest luminary, 
the preponderant opinion is that Mr. Gatti ef- 
fected a general improvement in the ensemble; 
influenced, some will stoutly maintain, by the ri- 
val ensemble presented by Oscar Hammerstein’s 
company at the Manhattan. This or that argu- 
able point aside, the book that now is being closed 
by Mr. Gatti in America, is one that bulks large 
in achievement of a high order and contains many 
resplendent pages. The record is one to challenge 
comparison, season by season, with that of any 
operatic institution in the world. Others now 
must wrestle with various controversial issues; 
they have been passed along, for the new regime 
to meet in its own way, as Mr. Gatti met them 
in his. A distinguished master of the lyric theatre 
retires with honors richly earned. 








New Bedford Standard-Times 
Poldi Mildner, Viennese Pianist, Standing Before the Whale 
man's Statue at New Bedford, Mass., Where She Recently 
Gave a Recital 


De Luca—Already an academician of the Royal 
Academy of Saint Cecilia in Rome, Giuseppe De Luca 
has been appointed an artistic adviser of the academy. 


Macmillen—When the centennial of Marietta Cd. 
lege is celebrated on June 4, Francis Macmillen wil 
be awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Music. 

Chaliapin—Having purchased a home near Holly- 
wood, Feodor Chal‘apin has announced his intention 
of settling down there instead of returning to his 
native Russia when his career as a singer is ended. 


Van Praag—lIn honor of the silver wedding anni- 
versary of Maurice Van Praag, personnel manager 
of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, the men: 
bers of the orchestra have presented him and Mrs 
Van Praag with a silver bowl. 


Kiepura—On the occasion of the 800th performance 
of Tosca at the Paris Opéra-Comique, the tenor, Jat 
Kiepura, was decorated with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor. The opera had its first Paris performance 
on the same stage on Oct. 13, 1903. 

Pons—Instead of returning to her native France 
following her opera and concert engagements in this 
country, Lily Pons will spend the summer in Holly- 
wood screening her first picture, The Love Song, 
based upon Rupert Hughes’ novel of the same name. 

Nowowiejski—A fter twenty-six years, Felix Nowo- 
wiejski has been awarded a prize by the Polish gov- 
ernment for his oratorio, Quo Vadis? The work was 
first sung in Amsterdam in 1909 and was given in 
this country the following year. 

Eddy—Boys of the Northeast High School in Phil- 
adelphia recently voted a silver loving-cup to Nelson 
Eddy for being Philadelphia’s most famous baritone. 
On receiving the cup from the student presenting it, 
Mr. Eddy declared that “it would help to keep him 
from going Hollywood !” 

Farrar—Though she won her operatic spurs abroal 
and did not sing in her native land until five years 
after her debut, Geraldine Farrar has declared that " 
is no longer necessary for American singers to go to 
Europe for training. “The old days of internation® 
opera are over!”, the former Metropolitan diva is 
quoted as saying. 

Gatti-Casazza—Making his radio debut and his 
farewell at one and at the same time, Giulio Gatti 
Casazza spoke over the air from the Metropolitan 
Opera House at the conclusion of the final matinee 
on March 30. “I have often expressed my faith in 


American talent and operatic ideals,” said the tt 
tiring general-manager of the Metropolitan. “T am 
sure they will continue.” 
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Ernest Schelling, on a Visit to Paderewski at the 
Accompanies His Host on a 


From the Gaieties of B. C. 1000 

A critic is a fellow who tells others 

how to do the things he can’t do himself. 
1915 
Royalty It Was! 

That was a night of unique interest 
the other night in Berlin when two 
queens joined forces at the Philhar- 
monic. They were Teresa Carrettio and 
Lilli Lehmann. 

1915 
What, Indeed? 

“After all,” asked Riccardo Martin, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, “what is 
there unreasonable in the idea of a 
municipal opera house ?” 
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hey Read Twenty Years Ago 


In Musica, America for April, 1915 


Latter's Estate in Poland, Twenty Years Ago, 
Walk Around the Garden 


We've Heard the Same Thing! 

Here is a sentence from Ernest New- 
man’s pungent criticism of a recent con- 
cert by a choral society: “The male tone 
was necessarily too feeble to bear up 
against the female. It sounded as if 
some half-dozen rude men were in- 
truding upon a Dorcas meeting.” 

1915 
When the Fur Flew 


Felix Weingartner has sent Camille 
Saint-Saéns a letter of remonstrance 
against his outburst to the effect that it 
would be long ere Wagner’s works 
could be given in France as French ears 
would hear in them the echoes of cruel- 
ties and of shells aimed at cathedrals. 





Dvorak‘s Armida 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Vienna or in any opera centre in 
Europe. An American colleague was 
beside himself with astonishment: 
Such a work has never been performed 
at the Metropolitan? Incompre- 
hensible ! 


Has Never Been Published 


One inquires where the piano score was 
published. It never was published; only a 
lew isolated pieces from the work thus far 
have been printed. Why? Nobody knows. 
Even though the first performance, per- 
haps, was unsuccessful it seems, at least, 
that the other opera houses within the old 
Austria might have produced the work. 
lt must be taken into consideration that 
Dvorak belonged to the old Austrian 
dynasty, that he was the possessor of the 
honor medal for art and science, that he 
was a member of that committee of the 
Austrian department of education that had 
to decide about state prizes for composition. 

But, in truth, it must be said that already 
at the world premiere in Prague, shortly 
after the beginning of the new century 
nothing seemed to go right, and that after 
the tremendous success of his preceding 
work, Rusalka, the opera chief of the 
Prague National Theatre, fell ill during the 
rehearsals (apparently as a result of the 
intrigues which were set in motion against 
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him and the work). A younger conductor 
took over the rehearsals. Again and again 
the premiere had to be postponed. No 
leave of absence for illness lasts that long. 
At last the opera chief returned, realized 
during the last rehearsals how little the 
rendition conformed to his requirements, 
yet did not take the performance upon 
himself, but left it to the young conductor. 
Under such auspices the premiere was final- 
ly given. 


An Oriental Setting 


The libretto is enigmatic. 
of it stands a magician, whose name 
by the way is Isman. Dvorak became in- 
furiated when he read the name, raved and 
ranted about the joke which the librettist, 
a great poet of his nation, had supposedly 
perpetrated upon him, and calmed down 
only when the name was proved to be from 
Tasso. The action, deriving from the 
Italian poem, leads to a tragic ending. It 
takes place in the Orient, amid battles of 
Crusaders and Mohammedans. 

Is it possible that in this atmosphere the 
nationalism of Dvorak can take wing? It 
can. But the composer keeps his eyes on 
Wagner who disturbed him all of his life, 
who attracted him, incited him to con- 
tradictory arguments, yet never loosened 
his hold upon him. Almost with this same 
diffidence the opera directors now consider 
Armida itself. The composer has dedic- 
ated his work to the world stage of opera. 
Why did it never get there? Certainly 
not through any fault of its own. 

Dr. Paut STEFAN 


In the centre 





Rochester Festival 
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contralto; Symphony Concertante by 
Burrill Phillips (the foregoing were all 
first public performances); Trio for 
violin, ’cello and piano by Gail Kubik, 
played by Millard Taylor, violin, George 
Finckel, ’cello and Irene Gedney, 
piano; Divertimento for Brass Instru- 
ments by Herbert Inch—this was a first 
public performance—Aaron Copland’s 
Prelude from his First Symphony, and 
a Suite for Chamber Orchestra, Op. 59, 
by David Diamond. 

The excerpts from Mr. Still’s unfin- 
ished opera seemed almost light enough 
to be classified as light opera. Inter- 
esting music, however, quite angular 
and with some novel effects. It had the 
customary atmospheric quality that Mr. 
Still attains so successfully in his music. 
Mr. Keenan, composer of the Andante 
for horn and string orchestra, is a 
graduate of the Eastman School and is 
now teaching in the public schools of 
Elmira, N. Y. The music is quite mod- 
ern in conception, but has an appealing 
quality, and is well written. Mr. 
Keenan was in the audience and shared 
the cordial applause. 


Student’s Work Heard 


Gardner Read. is a junior in the 
Eastman School. A_ suite of his 
Sketches of a City, first played in a 
school concert here, was performed this 
season by the Chicago Symphony under 
Frederick Stock. The songs have the 
soft shimmering quality of summer 
nights. They are quite atonal and 
bring the listener to no conclusion, with 
the possible exception of the last one, 
The Moon, which has a more dramatic 
element. Miss Cleeland gave them a 
sympathetic performance, with the or- 
chestra accompanying. 

Mr. Phillips, who is on the Eastman 
School faculty, and whose Selections 
from McGuffey’s Readers is a popular 
composition with American Composer 
Concert audiences, put into his Sym- 
phony Concertante much of the humor, 
ryhthm and vitality that is characteris- 
tic of his other compositions. It was 
much enjoyed by the audience. The 
Trio for violin, ’cello and piano was 
not a pleasing composition. It is ex- 
tremely dissonant, with only a few 
milder moments in the andante, hastily 
dropped. It was well performed, and the 
consistent allegro energico of the last 
movement brought energetic applause 
from the audience. Mr. Kubik was in 
the audience and bowed his acknowl- 
edgments. 

Mr. Inch’s Divertimento for brass 
instruments was truly diverting and en- 
joyable. It is written for seven instru- 
ments ; two trumpets, played by Charles 
Starke and Herbert Harp; two horns, 
played by Waldemar Linder and Harold 
Cardy; two trombones, played by Gor- 
don Pulis and Simon Karasick, and 
tuba, played by Leland Proctor. Mr. 
Inch got a diversity of tone quality and 
coloring out of the instrumentation and 
the three movements, Allegro, Andante 
and Allegro non troppo, displayed a 
wide diversity of mood. 

The seventh number was Mr. Cop- 
land’s Prelude, which, although not 
new, was probably new to Rochester 
audiences. The orchestra played it well. 
Possibly the most enthusiastically re- 
ceived number on the program was the 
last, the Suite by David Diamond, not 
heard here before but played elsewhere. 
It is clever music, delightfully well 
done, with much vitality and charm of 
instrumentation. Mr. Diamond was in 
the audience and he, the conductor, and 





Dr. Howard Hanson, Director of the Rochester 
Festival 


the orchestra were most heartily ap- 
plauded. Mr. Diamond is also a former 
student of the Eastman School. 


The third event was the thirty-seventh 
American Composers Court, in the 
series of this name, with the Rochester 
Philharmonic, Dr. Hanson conducting. 
It was given at the Eastman Theatre be- 
fore a large audience and comprised a 
new suite by Bernard Rogers entitled 
Once Upon a Time, Carl Eppert’s Sym- 
phony of a City with a first perform- 
ance of two of the movements—City 
Shadows and Speed; a Symphonic In- 
terlude by Gustave Soderlund, and 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s Suite After 
English Folk Songs. The latter com- 
position had a first hearing in April 
1934 at the Virginia Festival. 

Mr. Rogers’s Suite has sub-titles: a) 
The Tinder Box Soldier, b) Song of 
Rapunzel, c) Story of a Darning Needle, 
d) Dance of the Twelve Princesses, and 
e) Ride of Koschei, the Deathless. It is 
a series of fairy tales, told in music 
with humor and whimsicality, and the 
audience enjoyed them. Mr. Eppert’s 
music is broadly symphonic in character, 
City Shadows depicting the sordid and 
sad life of the poor, their struggles and 
resignation; and Speed, the feverish 
haste in which lives in the city are lived. 
The first movement of this symphony is 
Traffic which won the NBC prize sev- 
eral years ago and was performed by the 
Rochester Philharmonic under Eugene 
Goossens. It is not the so-called mod- 
ern disonant music—Mr. Eppert is not 
afraid of beautiful melodies and rich 
harmonies—and is decidedly pleasant to 
listen to. The composer was in the audi- 
ence and shared the applause with Dr. 
Hanson and the orchestra. 

Mr. Soderlund, like Mr. Rogers, is 
on the Eastman School faculty, and his 
compositions have been heard here be- 
fore. This one, Symphonic Interlude, 
was a first public performance ,and is 
very pleasing in character—similar to 
the andante movement of a symphony— 
slow, leisurely and restful. The audi- 
ence particularly enjoyed it and greeted 
Mr. Soderlund most cordially. 

Dr. Mason’s Suite After English Folk 
Songs is very delightful music. It 
comprises three sub-sections—O, No, 
John, A British Young Sailor, The 
Two Magicians being the first; the sec- 
ond Arise, Arise, and the third The 
Rambling Sailor. The audience, as 
usual, enjoyed Dr. Hanson’s comments 
before playing each number, and gave 
him and the orchestra warm salvos of 
applause at the close of the concert. En- 
suing ballet performances will be re- 
viewed in the next issue of Musica. 
AMERICA. Mary Ertz Witt 
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Dema Harshbarger Says Au Revoir to 
Civic Concerts and Hello to Hollywood 


EAVING the Civic Concerts Serv- 
ice, Inc., which she founded fifteen 
years ago and which she has seen grow 
te maturity under her guidance, Dema 
Harshbarger once more asserts her 
pioneering spirit with a venture into an- 


fi 





Dema Harshbarger, Who Goes to the Holly- 

wood Branch of NBC Artists Service After 

Fifteen Years in Civic Concerts Which She 
Founded 


other newly developing field. She is to 
head the new NBC Artists Service Hol- 
lywood branch, which will bring artists 
from the radio to the motion pictures, 
and from the motion pictures to the 
radio, as well as introduce NBC artists 
to the screen. 

“T made up my mind years ago not to 
stay with my ‘brain child’ after it was 
able to stand on its own feet,” said the 
vigorous and enterprising Miss Harsh- 
barger in an interview with a represen- 
tative of MusicaL AMERICA. Further, 
I decided that when I was fifty years 
old—yes, I’m proud of it—that I would 
establish myself in a business where I 
could be at home. And for two years 
I have had my real home near Los 
Angeles. Ergo—. And I feel that 
Civic Concerts is on such a sound basis 
—this is the best spring we have had 
for four years, by the way—that their 
future under complete NBC ownership 


will bring them a wider scope than ever 
before.” 

The story behind Civic Concerts is 
really Miss Harshbarger’s story, al- 
though, as she insists, it is the fact that 
the idea is so much bigger than the in- 
dividual that has brought it success, But 
Miss Harshbarger’s own three precepts 
for success have inspired others to the 
co-operation which is so necessary in a 
business (the only one in existence, she 
reasons) where “people sell people to 
people,” and the human equation gov- 
erns everything. 

“Given the overwhelming desire to 
achieve something, an unflagging enthu- 
siasm and a capacity for hard work, 
and anyone can attain anything, I be- 
lieve,” she said. “I have always loved 
work better than vacations, for work is 
fun. When I graduated from college, 
I gave my family some bad moments 
because I said I wanted ‘to do’ some- 
thing in the business world. I was 
offered a teaching job—mathematics— 
but wouldn’t have it. 

“T applied to a Lyceum bureau—they 
were flourishing just about that time, 
and went on the road for them, paying 
my own expenses and getting only a 
commission. With the seasonal activity 
over, there was no job for me, except 
that of a filing clerk in the office, at $12 
a week. To everybody’s surprise I ac- 
cepted it, but with the provision that I 
be allowed to read every letter that came 
in or went out of the office. I have a 
good memory for detail, so eight months 
later, when the man who handled the 
‘complaint’ department was ill, I was 
able to do his work. 

“There I stayed, and later became 
manager—it was the Century Lyceum 
and Chautauqua Bureau. Seven years 
later I thought I would try my own 
concert business. But I found little 
except grief—most towns had no money, 
couldn’t arouse public interest, and if 
they did for one year, had to do the 
whole thing over again the next. 

“That was the germ of the idea for 
the Civic Concerts. I determined to do 
something about it. So I borrowed $500, 
and went to a cabin way up in the 
mountains and stayed there for several 
months, thinking it out. I came back 
to civilization with the complete draft 
of the idea, and it is practically intact 
today. I looked at that original draft 
the other day—it is my most cherished 
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souvenir—and found that the plan was 
operating identically as I meant it to 
fifteen years ago. 

“Now it needs me no longer. It 
would only be limited by my vision of 
it if I stayed on, and | believe it will 
reach new heights. If only more moth- 
ers had the sense to realize that their 
fifteen-year-old children are ready to 
develop as individuals ! 

“But I do not feel that I am leaving 
the concert business entirely. There is 
so much future for music in the radio 
and the films—it is the new trend—and 
concert stars will go to it and come back 
refreshed for more concert work. Also, 
he hope to discover new talent with 
which to feed the concert field, so that 
we shall all be working together. And 
so—Westward Ho!” F. Q. E. 


INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
IN ALL-RUSSIAN PROGRAM 





Cramer Plays Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Piano Concerto with Orchestra 
Conducted by Schaefer 

INDIANAPOLIS, April 5. — An all- 
Russian program was offered at the 
fourth subscription concert of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony on Feb. 20 at the 
Murat Theatre. The concert began 
with the overture to Borodin’s Prince 
Igor, which was followed by Rachman- 
inofft’s Second Piano Concerto in C 
Minor with Bomar Cramer, pianist, as 
guest artist. The second half of the 
program was devoted to Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony in E Minor with Fer- 
dinand Schaefer conducting the orches- 
tra in an excellent reading of the sym- 
phony. Mr. Cramer gave proof of his 
artistry in the pretentious piano work. 

Myra Hess, pianist, made her annual 
appearance at the Academy of Music 
before the Mannerchor audience on 
March 3. The depth of her musician- 
ship and artistry were shown in the 
Mozart Sonata in C, a Beethoven So- 
nata, Op. 111; four Brahms works and 
the beautiful Schumann Carnaval. On 
the occasion of her debut here, Lotte 
Lehmann attracted a capacity audience 
on March 4 at Englishs’s. Mme. Leh- 
mann impressed by her marvelous con- 
trol of a voice of warmth, color and 
dramatic power. She adhered strictly 
to Lieder by Schumann, Schubert, 
Strauss and songs by Rachmaninoff and 
Gretchaninoff. However, as encores she 
sang Elsa’s Dream and Vissi d’arte 
from Tosca. 

Jan Kubelik, violinist, gave a recital 
on March 10 at the Murat theatre, Mr. 
Kubelik’s program included the Con- 
certo in B Minor by Saint-Saens; the 
Praeludium of Bach for violin alone; 
the Romance in F by Beethoven, two 
Paganini works, Caprice and Cam- 
panella, and two of his own composi- 
tions, Canzonetta and Tarantella. Mr. 
Kubelik’s son, Rafael, accompanied. The 
concert was sponsored by E. H. Bing- 
ham. P. oe 





Guy Maier Concludes Musical Journeys 

Guy Maier’s Musical Journey came 
to a close with two performances in 
Milwaukee on March 30 and one at the 
Virginia Music Teachers Association 
meeting on Music for the Pre-School 
Child. Recent concerts at his home in 
‘Ann Arbor have included performances 
by Dalies Frantz, Stanley Fletcher and 
Morton Sultan. On April 27 Mr. Maier 
will appear in a recital of sonatas for 
violin and piano with Michael Press. 

In addition to private lessons at the 
summer session of the Juilliard School 
Mr. Maier will hold classes in Materials 
and Methods, Two Piano Ensemble, 
Interpretation and Adult Beginners’ 
Methods. ‘ 





LOUISVILLE HEARS 
RECITALS, CONCERTS 


New York String Quartet jy 
Varied List—Symphony 
Forces Active 





LoutsviLLe, Ky., April 5.—The oy. 
standing event in musical circles fe. 
cently, was the appearance in the 
Memorial auditorium of the New Yor 
String Quartet sponsored by the 
Wednesday Morning Concert Associa. 
tion. The quartet, which includgs 
William Kroll and Jaraslov Siskorsky, 
violins; David Mankowitz, viola, ang 
Sterling Hunkins, ’cello, played Bee. 
thoven’s Quartet in G Op. 18, the 
Tchaikovsky Quartet in D, Op. 11 an 
a miscellaneous group by Dvorak, Raft 
Debussy and Godard. Their ensembk 
efforts were flawless expositions of the 
music of great masters, and the audi. 
ence which was large and appreciative 
attended the performance with exen. 
plary interest. 

Ted Shawn and his ensemble of male 
dancers gave a recital in conjunction 
with Mary Long Hanlon, dancer, and 
Jacques Jolas, pianist, of the music 
department of the University of Louis. 
ville. The performance was enthus- 
astically received and merited the ap- 
plause bestowed upon it. The recital 
was given in the Memorial Auditorium. 
Roland Hayes also sang in Memorial 
Hall on Jan. 20 before a large audi- 
ence which applauded his homecoming 
vociferously. His accompaniments 
were admirably played by Percival 
Parham. 


Symphony Continues Series 


The Louisville Symphony, conducted 
by Joseph Horvath, gave a concert in 
the auditorium on Jan. 21, playing an 
interesting program before a large and 
attentive audience. Under the auspices 
of the music committee of the Woman's 
Club, the Heerman Trio of Cincinnati 
gave a pleasurable recital at the audi- 
torium of the Club before an en- 
thusiastic audience. 

At the Scottish Rite Temple on Jan. 
22, Willard MacGregor, pianist, played 
an unusually well balanced program 
before an audience of invited guests, 
who acclaimed in no uncertain terms 
his excellent interpretations of works 
by Schubert, Beethoven, Brahms, Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn and Chopin. 

José Iturbi gave a program that in- 
cluded Bach’s Caprice for the Depar- 
ture of a Beloved Brother, Beethoven's 
Sonata in C, Op. 53; three Chopin 
numbers; Granados’s Plaintes, from the 
Goyescas Suite; a Debussy group and 
Liszt’s Two Etudes d’execution trams- 
cendante. 

The Carulli Trio, Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff, Carl Wunderle and Ary van Leew- 
wen of the Cincinnati Symphony, was 
brought to Louisville by the Crescent 
Hill Women’s Club and played a pro- 
gram of ancient music on instruments of 
a previous day. 

The Little Symphony, Ruth von 
Beust conducting, gave the first com- 
cert of its 1935 series at the W. W. 
C. A. Auditorium and presented Charles 
Letzler, violinist, and Sarah Lewis, 
pianist, as soloists. ; 

The Williams Layne Vick Studio 
Chorus, with Mr. Vick conducting and 
Mrs. Melva Husak Vick at the piano, 
sang Harry Smart’s Bride of Dut 
karron and Franz Schubert’s Rosa 
munde at the Woman’s Club auditorium 
before a large audience. 

Harvey PEAKE 
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RECITALS ADD TO 
WORCESTER MUSIC 


Stoesse| and Saltmarsh Heard 
—Philharmonic Gives Con- 
cert under Wassell 


Worcester, April 5.—The Worcester 
Music Festival’s annual occasion, an 
evening of violin and piano music by 
Albert Stoessel and Edna Stoessel-Salt- 
marsh, drew 2800 to the Auditorium on 
March 12. Beethoven’s Sonata in G 
for piano and violin, and the Brahms 
Violin Concerto in D, were given. Mrs. 
Saltmarsh, soloist this year in response 
to many requests, gave the Chopin 
Scherzo, in B Minor and an exquisite 
encore. Walter Howe assisted Mr. 
Stoessel at the organ in the Air from 
the Goldmark Violin Concerto. 

The Worcester Philharmonic was 
heard at Horticultural hall on March 
13, Albert W. Wassell conducting. The 
program included the Beethoven First 
Symphony ; Psyche, A Symphonic Frag- 
ment, by Ilyinsky; Glinka’s Fantasia, 
Kamarinskaya; and the Bach Branden- 
burg Concerto No. 4, for violin, two 
flutes, cembalo, and string orchestra. 
The solo parts were capably taken by 
Harry Levenson, concertmaster; Has- 
kell Seligman, Wilmont Trumbull, and 
Elizabeth Barrington. 

Apolyna Stoskus, dramatic soprano, a 
Worcester girl now engaged in advanced 
study in New York, received warm 
applause for three arias, of which Con- 
naistu le Pays from Mignon was the 
best example of the very considerable 





S progress made since previous appear- 
ances here. 


Chancel Choir Heard 
The Chancel Choir, conducted jointly 


| by Arthur Leslie Jacobs and Ruth Kreh- 
§ biel-Jacobs, gave its fourth annual pro- 


gram of sacred a cappella music in 
North high school hall on. March 11. 
The Chancel group is derived from the 
choirs of Wesley M. E. church and 


» Central Congregational church. 


The Worcester County Mechanics 
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Albert W. Wassell Conducted the Worcester 
Philharmonic 


association presented the Chamber or- 
chestra of Boston, Nicolas Slonimsky, 
conductor, as the final event of its 
annual series in Mechanics hall on 
March 11. The twelve Boston Sym- 
phony players, gave artistic perform- 
ances of well-known ‘compositions by 
Mendelssohn, Saint-Saens, Gliére, Sibe- 
lius, Chabrier, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Bo- 
rodin, several short compositions by Mr. 
Slonimsky and an admirable ’cello solo 
by J. Langendoen. 

Hans Merx, German baritone, gave a 
Lieder recital at Clark University on 
March 5. Lawrence Tibbett, appeared 
at the Auditorium on March 4. Stewart 
Willie was excellent as pianist and ac- 
companist. The program was thoroughly 
admirable in its balance and its ap- 
proach. The Gordon String Quartet 
appeared at the Worcester Art Museum 
on March 17, before a large and appre- 
ciative audience, playing the Beethoven 
Quartet Op. 18 No. 3 in O, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Op. 11 in D, and compositions 
by Haydn, Gossee, and Mendelssohn. 

JoHN F. KyEs 





KANSAS CITY PLAYERS WIN BIG AUDIENCES 





Philharmonic, Under Krueger, 
Gives Three Concerts—Noted 
Artists Appear 


Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—Karl 
Krueger, conductor of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic, offered for the tenth sub- 
scription concert a program which in- 
cluded the overture to The Magic Flute, 
the F Minor Symphony of Tchaikovsky 
and Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun. 
Wide variety of style challenged, with 
telling effect, Mr. Krueger’s sensitive 
gifts. Myra Hess’s performance of the 
Schumann Piano Concerto in A Minor 
stirred the 5,000 auditors to unprece- 
dented enthusiasm. 

Convention Hall was the scene of 
that event as it was for the eleventh sub- 
scription concert on March 28. Mr. 
Krueger and the orchestra shared the 
Program with the Westminster A Cap- 
pella Choir of the University of Kansas, 

onald M. Swarthout, dean of the 
School of Fine Arts of the University 
of Kansas, director. The choir gave 
evidence of thorough disciplining and 
reflected in music by Lotti, Bach, Kalin- 
— Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff and 
Nikolsky, the director’s fine ideals. 


Mary Louise Beltz, contralto, was de- 
}Srvedly applauded for her solo in the 
SGretchaninoff number. 


: The Bach- 
Esser Toccata in F, Debussy’s Noc- 
urnes and Les Preludes of Liszt was 


the orchestral fare offered. Again the 
audience acclaimed conductor and or- 
chestra convincingly. 

The fourth Symphony Concert for 
Young People, played by the Kansas 
City Philharmonic, brought 6,000 stu- 
dents to Convention Hall on March 27 
for a program of request numbers. 
Brief comment, by Mr. Krueger, pre- 
ceeding the performance of the music, 
augmented the knowledge and pleasure 
of the juvenile audience. Mabelle 
Glenn, musical director in the public 
schools, led the young people in their 
singing of two Schubert songs. 

Harold Bauer and Grégor Piatigor- 
sky were heard in Walter Fritschy’s 
evening series in ensemble works of 
Beethoven and Saint-Saéns and both 
were heard in solo groups, much to the 
edification of an audience that received 
the offerings of both artists in no un- 
certain terms of commendation. The 
concert was held in Convention Hall on 
March 5. Rosa Ponselle closed this 
series, on March 26 with a recital ‘in 
which she had the assistance of Gayle 
Giles as accompanist and soloist. Miss 
Giles, a local artist, was warmly re- 
ceived. To review Miss Ponselle’s art 
is to employ the usual superlatives. 
The Monte Carlo Ballet was recently 
presented by Mr. Fritschy in the Ararat 
Temple for two performances. Unques- 
tioned success attended both events. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
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VISITING ARTISTS ACCLAIMED IN ITHACA 





Schnabel, Piatigorsky and Buda- 
pest Quartet Give 
Pleasure 


IrHaca, April 5.—Artur Schnabel’s 
piano recital on March 19 remains the 
superlative event of the present season. 
Of the four sonatas on the program, the 
lovely Schubert and Mozart works 
served as foils for two of Beethoven’s 
noblest conceptions—the Appassionata 
and the C Minor, op. 111. Another bril- 
liant performance was that of Gregor 
Piatigorsky at Cornell University. 

The Budapest String Quartet con- 
cluded the chamber music season at Cor- 
nell University in a concert on March 5, 
playing quartets by Beethoven, Schu- 
mann and Reger. 

Andrew C. Haigh, pianist of Cornell 
University, gave a recital including 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, 
Franck’s Prelude, Aria, and Finale; 
Schumann’s G Minor Sonata and 
hopin’s G Minor Ballade. 

Harold D. Smith, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, inaugurated recently a weekly 
series of eight organ recitals, begin- 
ning with sixteenth century works. 


University Orchestra Heard 


During Farm and Home Week at 
Cornell University, the University Or- 


- chestra, George L. Coleman, conductor, 


gave its annual concert with these solo- 
ists: Matthew Jones, flutist; Dorothy 
Sarnoff, contralto, and Laurance Bur- 
rows, tenor. 

In the series of Sunday musicales at 
Willard Straight Hall, Louis Crowder 
gave a piano recital recently, which 
included Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques and modern Spanish com- 


positions. A later event in this series, 
Margaret Roberts, New York soprano, 
sang songs in French, Ge.man, and 
English, and a group of Negro spirit- 
uals. Also in this series Mary Conover 
Winter, pianist from Owego, and Mrs. 
Margit Wikstrom, Ithaca soprano, gave 
a joint recital on March 10, the latter 
accompanied by George Daland. On 
March 24 Madge Fairfax, mezzo- 
soprano from Boston, sang, accompanied 
by Mrs. Doris Nichols Holmes. 

Three piano pieces by Talitha Bots- 
ford were played at the March 17 meet- 
ing of the Composers Club, and also an 
arrangement of the offertory of J. M. 
Barbour’s Requiem. 

At a previous meeting of the Com- 
posers Club, songs and piano pieces by 
Carl Parrish were presented, and a 
quintet for flute and strings by Walter 
H. French. 


College Choir Broadcasts 


The Ithaca College Choir, under 
Ralph Ewing gave a national broad- 
cast recently, featuring Dorcas Boddie 
and Ruth Moore. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Ithaca College presented a 
fine program which included a vocal 
ensemble directed by Bert Rogers Lyon, 
a quintet of piano and strings, and 
eight-hand two-piano selections. The 
First Methodist Episcopal Church 
sponsored a festival program recently, 
sung by the combined choirs of the 
church and by the Ithaca College Choir, 
with Ralph Ewing as conductor and 
bass soloist. Other participants were 
the Ithaca College Alumni String 
Quartet; Louise Carol Titcomb, organ- 


ist; Sally Bracken, violinist, and 
George King Driscoll, pianist. 
J. M. B. 





technical equipments." 


SHURA 


CHERKASSKY 


"A pianist of exceptional qualifications." 
Olin Downes, New York Times, Feb. 10, 1935 
"A demonstration of high and conquering abilities, registered in a 
program of extensive scope and import." 
Leonard Liebling, New York American, Feb. 10, 1935 


"Cherkassky possesses one of the most complete and accurate of 


Jerome D. Bohm, New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 10, 1935 


"The performance of this music and of everything else on the pro- 
gram was something to marvel at... . A technique that is unparalleled 
even in these days of prodigious piano playing.” 

Samuel Chotzinoff, New York Post, Feb. II, 1935 





pianist's art.’ 
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Berlin Press Comment 
Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger: "He knows all the secrets of the 


Der Tag: “Here stands out clearly an extraordinary talent.” 
The Vossische Zeitung: “He fairly dazzles the audience." 


Cherkassky is now touring Russia, 
and South America this Spring 


Next New York Recital, Nov. 18th, 1935 
SEASON 1935-36 NOW BOOKING 


113 West 57th Street, New York City 
Steinway Piano 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
VISITS PROVIDENCE 


Koussevitzky Conducts Final 
Concert Here—Local Men 
Give Third Concert 


ProvipeNcE, April 5.—The Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor, gave its concluding concert of 
the season on March 19. Mendelssohn’s 
Italian Symphony was given a particu- 
larly beautiful reading, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff was represented by the intro- 
duction and Wedding March from Le 
Coq d’Or. The program concluded with 
the Brahms Second Symphony. The 
orchestra is to increase its visits to five 
next season. 

The Verdandi Chorus celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary with a concert in 
the Plantations Auditorium on March 
17. Directed by Oscar Ekeberg, this 
well-trained group sang a program of 
music largely by Scandinavian com- 
posers. 

Putnam Aldrich, harpsichordist, and 
Elsie Lovell Hankins, contralto, col- 
laborated in a program of pre-classic 
music in Churchill House on March 21. 
Mr. Aldrich played the Suite in E by 
Handel and the Italian Concerto of 
Bach as his principal numbers, and Mrs. 
Hankins’s songs were by Sermisy, Pur- 
cell and Rameau. 

Earl Hedberg, violinist, played 
the Tartini G Minor Sonata and a por- 
tion of Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole in 
a program at the Music Mansion on 
March 20. He was assisted by Mrs. 
Raymond Noren, soprano, who sang 
two groups, and Hope Hedberg, ac- 
companist. 





Providence Symphony in Third Concert 


The Providence Symphony, Wassili 
Leps, conductor, gave the third concert 
of its fourth season in the Metropolitan 
Theatre on March 5. Elsie Lovell 
Hankins, contralto, was soloist. A large 
audience heard the Schéhérazade Suite 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff, the Carnival over- 
ture of Dvorak, Sibelius’s Finlandia, 
Strauss’s Artist Life, and the aria 
Adieu, Foréts from Tchaikovsky’s 
Jeanne d’Arc. 


The Gordon String Quartet was 
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heard in, the chamber music series 
given by the music department of Pem- 
broke College, Brown University, in 
Alumnae Hall on March 14. Quartets 
by Mozart, Brahms and Dvorak were 
played. 


Gordon Quartet Appears 


The Rhode Island School of Design 
presented the Gordon Quartet in the 
Gallery of the school on March 15. The 
program included the D major quartet, 
Op. 20, No. 4 of Haydn, a quartet by 
Ravel, and Moussorgsky’s Pictures at 
an Exhibition. 


St. Stephen’s Church sponsored an 
organ recital by Prof. Arthur B. Hitch- 
cock, organist of Brown University, on 
March 18. The program included 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E Flat, 
his Come, Sweet Death, Mendelssohn’s 
Sonata No. 3 in A, a Grieg Nocturne, 
Vaughan-Williams’s Prelude on the 
Welsh Hymn, Rhosymedre; Vierne, 
Scherzo from the Second Symphony ; 
Debussy’s Prelude to The Prodigal Son; 
Dupré’s The World Awaiting the 
Saviour, from the Passion Symphony. *® 

Nelson Eddy, baritone, was the re- 
citalist on March 3 in a concert spon- 
sored by the Civic Music Association of 
Pawtucket. His program included 
works by Peri, Scarlatti, Fauré, and 
Holmes, several excerpts from Die 
Meistersinger, a Carolina mountain 
song and items by Jensen, Davis, and 
Golde. Theodore Paxton accompanied 
and contributed a solo group by Chopin. 

ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 





Reception at Union League for 
Egon Petri 


A reception in honor of Egon Petri 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. Georges 
His at the Union League Club on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 24. During the 
afternoon, Mr. Petri and Michael von 
Zadora, played Busoni’s transcriptions 
for two pianos of Mozart’s Magic Flute 
Overture, a Bach Chorale and Mozart’s 
F Minor Fantasy and Duettino Con- 
certante. Mr. Petri closed the program 
with the Busoni transcription of the 
Bach Chaconne. The reception was at- 
tended by many friends and admirers 
of Mr. Petri, and friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. His, prominent in musical and 
social circles in New York. 





"Consummate finish" 


THE NORFLEET TRIO 


Catharine Norfleet, violin—Helen Norfleet, piano—Leeper Norfleet, cello 
Chamber Concerts and Young Peoples Matinees 


"Belongs to the aristocracy of music" "Superb technic" "Poetic imagination” 
"The most satisfying of trios” 





THE NORFLEET TRIO CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 
Peterboro, N. H. July 6-Aug. 31 


Ensemble playing and singing, Dalcroze 
eurythmics, dancing, painting, modeling, 
dramatics, languages, all land and water 
sports. 








Address: Secretary, The Norfleet Trio, 542 W. 112th, New York 


THE HELEN NORFLEET 
SCHOOL 


For girls of Musical and Artistic Interests 
New York City Oct. 3-May 20 


Modern study plan combining artistic, 
literary, and social training. Brilliant staff. 
Residence. Opera, concerts, theatres. 











30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 


Schénberg, Dobrowen, Schelling 
Take Philharmonic Baton— 
Other Events Numerous 


Los ANGELES, April 5.—March 
brought no less than three conductors 
for a total of five orchestra programs. 
The regular Philharmonic pair on 
March 21 and 22, was conducted by 
Arnold Schénberg. Issay Dobrowen was 
conductor of the popular concert on 
March 16, and Ernest Schelling came 
from New York to conduct three con- 
certs, two of which were in the young 
people’s series, sponsored by the wo- 
men’s committee. Audiences have been 
of capacity size, especially those given 
for children. 

Mr. Schonberg, who occupies a house 
near Cadman’s former home at the en- 
trance of-a Hollywood canyon, was 
given a cordial welcome in a program 
that included Brahms’s Third Symphony 
and his own Verklarte Nacht, and ar- 
rangements of the Bach Chorales, Deck 
Thyself, and Come, God, Creator, Holy 
Ghost. The visitor was able to reveal 
the intentions of Brahms in his great 
symphony. 

Particular interest centred in the ap- 
pearance of Mr.. Schelling, because of 
his outstanding work with children in 
the East. The auditorium was crowded 
to overflowing on both occasions, chil- 
dren coming from adjoining cities by 
bus and automobile. The program on 
March 23, included the Overture from 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, Bach- 
Mahler Suite in B Minor, Pizzicato 
movement from Delibes’s Ballet Suite, 
Sylvia, Stock’s arrangement of Mac- 
Dowell’s To a Water Lily, and Skilton’s 
Cheyenne War Dance. 





Gives Russian Program 


The second program a week later was 
composed entirely of works by Russian 
composers, including Glinka, Moussorg- 
sky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tchaikovsky 
and Borodin. The enthusiasm was even 
greater and the audience again was ca- 
pacity. At night, March 30, grownups 
were given an opportunity to welcome 
Schelling as conductor, pianist and com- 
poser. The program included Bee- 
thoven’s Leonore Overture, No. 3, 
Bach’s Sinfonia in B Flat, Chopin’s 
Piano Concerto in F Minor, Suite from 
Granados’s Goyescas, Griffes’s Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Khan and Schelling’s 
Victory Ball. The audience was large 
and recalled the visitor many times. 


Plans for three parts of May concerts 
under Klemperer include Mahler’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, with chorus, soloists 
and second orchestra; a new symphony 
by Malipiero, and the first American 
performance of a Psalm by Igor 
Markievitch. The popular concert con- 
ducted by Dobrowen had Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano, as soloist, singing 
three operatic arias to the complete sat- 
isfaction of a large audience. The so- 
prano was heard in recital under the 
Behymer management on March 19, her 
first program here in several seasons. 
Great strides in the progress of her 
singing and art was noted, especially in 
the more refined examples of Lieder. 
Molly Bernstein was the accompanist. 


Wilbur Evans was a previous visitor 
on the Behymer list, singing in the Au- 
ditorium on March 12. The baritone 
made many friends in his first Los An- 
geles appearance, his program being of 
wide variety. His forte at present 
seems to lie in character songs, which 
he sang exceedingly well. Norman So- 
reng Wright was the accompanist. 
Gregor Piatigorsky was the third art- 





THREE CONDUCTORS 


ist presented by Mr. Behymer, attra. 
ing a good-sized audience to the Ang. 
torium on March 31. 


Artists and Ensembles Appear 


Two outstanding attractions, Spon. 
sored by Merle Armitage, drew capaci, 
audiences. The first was by Ry 
Slenczynski in her second Los Angele, 
appearance. Her alert mentality and jp. 
dustrious little body kept all eyes fg. 
tened on her every movement. Apnj. 
tage’s second trump card was the re. 
cital appearance of Feodor Chaliapiy 
in the Auditorium on the afternoon oj 
March 24. 


The Bartlett-Frankel String Quarty 
gave the fourth in the series of fi 
chamber music concerts sponsored }y 
the Los Angeles Chamber Music Sj. 
ciety, in the Hollywood Concert Haj 
on March 27. The replacement of the 
first violin by Albert Vertchamp fy 
the remainder of the season worke/ 
magic in the ensemble. The progray 
included works by Glazounoff, Bach, 
Rubinstein, Cherubini and the Brahns 
Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34, with Alic: 
Coleman Batchelder as the assisting 
pianist. 

The Abas String Quartet gave th 
second in its series of three programs 
in the Major Theatre on March 14. 
Although a new organization, it ha 
already taken a high place among en. 
sembles of its kind. The program in- 
cluded Mozart’s Quartet in D, Kochel 
No. 499; Kodaly’s modernistic Quarte 
No. 2, Op. 10, and Brahms’s Quarte 
in C Minor, Op. 5, No. 1. A third pro. 
gram of chamber music was that given 
by the Compinsky Trio in Bovard At. 
ditorium at the University of Southem 
California on March 13. Works by 
Brahms, Schubert, Haydn, Granados 
and Popper were played. 

HA. D. Crain 





SCHOOL GIVES CONCERTS 





Lawrence Conservatory Sponsors Artist 
Recitals and Others 


AppLeton, Wis., April 5.—The con 
cluding concert of the Community Artis 
Series, sponsored by Lawrence Cor 
servatory of Music, was given by Ne 
than Milstein on March 22, before 4 
capacity house. The series included ap 
pearances by Nino Martini, Eunice Nor 
ton, the Lawrence Symphony, Dr. Percy 
Fullinwide, conductor, and the Lawrenc 
A Cappella Choir, conducted by Dr 
Carl J. Waterman. 

The chorus choir of the First Metho 
dist Episcopal Church, directed by Dr 
Waterman, presented Mendelssohn’s St 
Paul, at Sunday Vesper Service, Marti 
17. Soloists were Marion Waterman, 
prano; Dorothy Verbrick, contralto; 
Carl Nicholas, tenor; and Marshall Hu: 
bert, baritone. Cyrus Daniel, profess 
of theory and composition at Lawrence 
was organist. Spring concerts have beet 
scheduled for April 15 and 26, respec: 
tively, for the Lawrence Concert Band 
conducted by Professor E. C. Moore 
and the Lawrence Symphony, under the 
direction of Dr. Fullinwider. 


Students of Dr. Fullinwider were pr 
sented in violin recital at Peabody Hal, 
March 24. Ruth Selander, contralto, am 
Phyllis Wedgwood, violinist, appear 
before the Rotary Club of New Londo 
on March 12. Marjory Lewis was #& 
companist. Verona Pitzschuler, pianist: 
Carl Nicholas, tenor and Lester Loehr 
ke, violinist, were scheduled to appe 


in concert on April 3, before the Wat 


pun Women’s Club. 
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MUNICIPAL FORCES 
UNDER HERTZ BATON 


Re-vitalized Symphony Plays 
Beethoven’s Ninth in 
San Francisco 


San Francisco, April 5.—The first 
Municipal Symphony concert with Al- 
fred Hertz conducting the Beethoven 
Ninth, drew 6,500 persons to the Ex- 
position Auditorium on March 27. The 
orchestra, headed by Naoum Blinder as 
concertmaster, is practically the same in 

rsonne! as the erstwhile San Fran- 
cisco Symphony. A _ half dozen -or 
more members who had been eliminated 
during the past two years were re-in- 
stated by Mr. Hertz, under whose ba- 
ton they had played for many years, 
and many fine players were added to 
the first violin and ’cello sections. The 
audience applauded the entrance of Mr. 
Blinder, rose and gave Mr. Hertz a tre- 
mendous ovation when he made his en- 
trance, and in every way possible gave 
evidence that there is a large and en- 
thusiastic audience for symphony con- 
certs in this city. 


Seats at Popular Prices 


The Art Commission, under whose 
auspices the Municipal Symphony is 
functioning, offered seats at popular 
prices. By putting the concert in the 
Exposition Auditorium with a capacity 
of 7,000 it makes up in practicality 
what it loses in artistic value when it 
moves the orchestra out of the Opera 
House, which seats less than 3,800. 

Previous to the Beethoven Ninth the 
orchestra played the Bach-Wood or- 
chestral suite which was well performed 
The 
interpretation of the Beethoven work 
was extraordinary in view of the fact 


® that but three rehearsals could be had. 


The Municipal Chorus won new lau- 


B rels for itself and for Hans Leschke, 


the conductor. Soloists were Lorna 
Lachmund, Eva Gruninger, Raymond 
Marlowe and Henri Shefoff. 

Yehudi Menuhin gave an inspiring 
recital on March 21 playing the En- 
The Bach Chaconne and 
Mozart’s Concerto in G, plus a large 
group of short numbers concluded the 
program. Marcel Gazelle proved an ex- 
cellent accompanist. Ruth Slenczynski 
also appeared in the War Memorial 
Opera House recently. 


Roland Hayes in Recital 


Roland Hayes returned in recital 


} alter an absence of several years. Han- 


del, P. E. Bach, Duparc, Ravel, Krein, 
Henschel and William Rhodes were 
represented by fine songs, and the pro- 
gram concluded with Negro Spirituals. 
Percival Parham was his accompanist. 
Dusolina Giannini was another soloist 
who gave great delight by the fine qual- 
ity of her voice and singing. She ap- 
peared in the Veterans’ Auditorium on 
Peter D. Conley’s popular priced series. 
_ Another outstanding event was the 
irst appearance here of the Budapest 
“tring Quartet. The group played 
Beethoven, Ravel and Schubert with 
consummate artistry for Carolyn 
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Geiringer 
Harald Kreutzberg Will 
Classes in the Dance at Chicago Musical 
College 


Conduct Master 





TCU 


Ware’s Chamber Music Series’ sub- 
scribers on March 19. The San Fran- 
cisco String Quartet introduced Harl 
MacDonald’s interesting Negro Quartet 
at its fourth concert in the Community 
Playhouse, giving it a rich tonal pro- 
jection. Mozart and Glazounoff quar- 
tets completed the finely played pro- 
gram. 

Spanish dances by La Figueroa, and 
a piano recital by Yagodka have been 
interesting among lesser events, and a 
dance festival staged by the Northern 
California Dance Council, with eleven 
dance groups of the Bay Region parti- 
cipating, brought a wide variety of tal- 
ents before an SRO audience in the 
Veterans’ Auditorium on March 24. 

Mary Garden is here to broadcast 
original program notes for the Stan- 
dard Symphony concerts over NBC. 
She has been engaged for a period of 
eight weeks by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California for its Thursday 
evening broadcasts. Gaetano Merola 
will conduct the concerts. The diva says 
she is also looking for young genius 
and aims to devote her spare moments 
to teaching acting to opera aspirants. 

Under the title of Birds of a Feather, 
an English adaptation of Die Fleder- 
maus was given by the Children’s Opera 
Company, Eva Leoni, director, at the 
War Memorial Opera House on March 
29. A cast of seventy-five or more 
youngsters ranging from five to seven- 
teen years participated. Ann Schley de- 
serves special mention for her singing 
and acting as Adele, the parlor maid. A 
ballet directed by Juanita La Bard also 
deserved praise, as did the orchestra of 
symphony men under the able direction 
of Julius Haug. 

Marjory M. FISHER 





Naegele Soloist with Toronto Symphony 

The Toronto Symphony, Dr. Ernest 
McMillan, conductor, gave a concert on 
March 5 with Charles Naegele, pianist, 
as guest soloist with the orchestra. Mr. 
Naegele’s playing was acclaimed by 
both press and public, and his perform- 
ance gained him five recalls. 
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Chicago Musical College Plans 
Annual Summer Master Sessions 





Alexander Raab, Who Is One of the Leading 
Members of the Piano Department 


TH regular faculty will be con- 
siderably enlarged for the Chicago 
Musical College’s Summer Master 
School which will be divided into three 
sessions, the first extending from May 
13 to June 22, the second from June 24 
to Aug. 3 and the third from July 22 
to Aug. 31. 

Leading teachers in each department 
will be Rudolph Ganz, Alexander Raab, 
Silvio Scionti, John Carre, Lillian Pow- 
ers, Viola Cole Audet, Max Kramm, 
Julia Lois Caruthers, Helen Curtis and 
Jean Clinton in piano, teachers demon- 
stration, class piano and adult non- 
professional departments. Graham Reed, 
Florence Lamont Hinman, Isaac Van 
Grove, Nelli Gardini, Harold Van Du- 
zee, Clara Bloomfield, Rose Dutiger 
Gannon, Mabel Sharp Herdien, Mary 
Ann Kaufmann, Victor Chesnais and O. 
Stuart Barker, in the vocal department 
and the school of the opera. Leon Sa- 
metini, Max Fischel, Eric Sorontin, 
Maurice Goldblatt and Ray Huntington 
in the violin department. 


Leon Sametini Is Head of the College's Violin 
Department 


Other departments will include Daniel 
Saidenberg, Arthur Olaf Anderson, 
Gustav Dunkelberger, Charles Demor- 
est, C. Gordon Wedertz, Mary Strawn 
Vernon, Franklin Madsen, Paul Beop- 
ple, Eleanor Harris Burgess, Walton 
Pyre, Sylvia Tell and Eleanor Block. 
Harald Kreutzberg has been engaged for 
a series of master classes in the dance 
beginning on May 1 and continuing 
three weeks in which he will be assisted 
by Dr. Frederick Wilkens, pianist. 

The sixty-ninth annual commence- 
ment will be held June 19. Scholarship 
examinations for the second or major 
term, will be held June 18 to 21. 





Flora Collins to Return Next Season 
Under Copley Banner 

Flora Collins, mezzo-soprano, who 

has been acclaimed by both press and 

public in various recitals in both Eng- 

land and Holland, will return here in 

January to be under the management of 
Richard Copley for next season. 
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New York Concerts Diminish but Standard Remains 
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Spring Season Finds Drop in Number of Musical Events in Concert 
Rooms though Eminent Artists Are Heard in Notable Lists—The 
Dresdener Kreuzchor Acclaimed in Initial American Appearance 
—Best in Piano Literature Offered by Friedman, Gieseking, Dalies 


Frantz, Frank Sheridan—Josef and Rosina Lhevinne in Two 


piano List—Felix Salmond and Frederick Jagel Give Interesting 


Recitals 


ITH the close of the concert sea- 

son not far off, the number of re- 
citals in Manhattan during the past fort- 
night showed a diminution. The choir 
boys and men from the Holy Cross 
Church and School in Dresden of which 
Wagner was once a pupil, gave a highly 
absorbing concert at their first Amer- 
ican appearance. Pianists were much to 
the fore in solo recitals and Josef 
and Rosina Lhevinne gave one of their 
duo-piano programs. Frederick Jagel, of 
the Metropolitan, was heard in a recital 
of well-chosen songs, and Felix Salmond 
again demonstrated his art in a ’cello 
program. The Paris Instrumental Quin- 
tet presented antique and modern music. 


Paris Instrumental Quintet Offers An 
Unusual Program 


Paris Instrumental Quintet: René Le 
Roy, flute; Pierre Jamet, harp; René Bas, 
violin; Pierre Grout, viola; Roger Boulme, 
‘cello. Town Hall, March 22, evening: 


Sonata for flute and strings....A, Scarlatti 
Conversation Galante et Amusante, be- 
tween flute, violin, ’cello ~~ harp 


- 


. G, Guillemain 
Serenade, Op. 30, for Quintet..Albert Roussel 
Trio, for violin, viola and ’cello....Jean Cras 
Suite, Op. 91, for Quintet.....ccccccces d’Indy 
This program was well calculated to 

stimulate the appetite of the most jaded 

concert-goer. The unusual combination 
proved to be a happy one, for the blending 
of the tone of these instruments was pe- 
culiarly effective, the one reservation that 
might be made being prompted by the too 
penetrating quality of the strings, a defect 
that would. doubtless be satisfactorily elimi- 
nated by the addition of another flute. 
The playing of all the compositions on 
the list, whether of the school of the elder 
Scarlatti or the eighteenth century Guille- 
main, or of the present day, was marked 
by noteworthy beauty of tone, suavity of 
style and artstic finesse. In the unusually 
extended Scarlatti sonata Mr. Le Roy 
proved himself to be a flutist of rare skill 
in smooth, velvet-toned playing and of 
finely sensitive style, while in the Guille- 
main conversation he and his associates 
successfully captured and _ convincingly 
projected the eighteenth century flavor and 
charm of the music, and the three string 
players subsequently found a special oppor- 
tunity to distinguish themselves in the trio 
by Jean Cras, an ex-admiral in the French 


navy. 

Both the Roussel and the d’Indy works 
were dedicated to this organization and 
both proved to be worthy examples of the 





Seymour 

Dalies Frantz Was Heard in a Town Hall 
Program 

characteristic style of these latter-day 


French composers. An outstanding mo- 
ment in the serenade, a work as a whole 
modern in idiom but devoid of all unduly 
harsh edges, was the slow movement, in 
which the dulcet flute was the main agent 
in creating a poignantly super-earthly 
mood. In the d’Indy a singular effect of 
almost raucous instrumentation that was 
none the less eloquent for being disturbing, 
was achieved in one place by writing the 
parts for flute, viola and ’cello in unison. 
A large audience gave every indication of 
heartily enjoying the program. C 


Felix Salmond in ’Cello Program 


Felix Salmond, ’cellist. Assisting artist, 
Boris Goldovsky, pianist. Ralph Angell, 
accompanist. Town Hall, March 23, eve- 
ning : 

Adagio from Toccata in C............6 Bach 

OO Tr Veracini-J. Salmon 

Seven Variations on a theme of Mozart from 

i we ee rere Beethoven 
Suite No. 1 in C for ’cello alone...... Bach 
Sonata No. 2 in F, Op. 99........ Brahms 

Mr. Salmond and Mr. Goldovsky 

Larghetto Lamentoso............. God 

DD Cb cde onsen esnehseneveeees Bridge 

King Solomon’s Song of Songs 

: Arr. by Saminsky 

Allegro Appasionato............ Saint-Saéns 


A large assemblage, in which practicing 
musicians were prominent, heard this ex- 
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emplary perform- 
ance by one of the 
most capable ’cel- 
lists of the day. 
Mr. Salmond de- 
tailed the beauties 
of the Bach suite 
with a high com- 
petence and the 
Adagio from the 





The Dresdener 
Kreuzchor Made Its 
First American Ap- 


pearance in the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House 





Toccata also was a 
distinguished ac- 
complishment. But 
it was in the 
Brahms sonata that 
the ’cellist, with the 
co-operation of Mr. 
Goldovsky, attained 
the greatest heights 
of the evening. The 
most important item on the program, the 
sonata was conscientiously explored for both 
emotional and intellectual content by both 
artists, and they were well rewarded for 
their pains by an appreciative audience. 
Among the shorter works, the Veracini 





Felix Salmond Gave a Program of Important 


‘Cello Works 


Sicilienne, arranged by J. Salmon, was of 
particular charm played con sordina. The 
Beethoven variations on The Magic Flute 
theme did not develop material of over- 
powering interest, but the final group, 
headed by Godowsky and concluded by 
Saint-Saéns, proved amiable and of pleas- 
ing contrasts. 


Frank Sheridan in Second Recital 


Frank Sherdan, pianist. Town Hall, 
March 24, afternoon: 
Sonata in E Flat, Op. 81 A......... Beethoven 
25 Variations and Fugue on a theme by 
PEG) ob ccdbccbsedencee cicsens Brahms 
ES arr Schumann 
Tableaux d’une Exposition...... Moussorgsky 


Mr. Sheridan’s artistry was manifest in 
his interpretation of a program that was 
uncompromisingly severe in both its de- 
mands upon the performer’s technique and 
his ability to recreate, as in the Beethoven 
sonata, the poetic content that has as its 
primary objective the expression of feeling ; 
in this instance of friendship for the Arch- 
duke Rudolf. To the variations, which 
after the original statement of Handel’s 
theme, are so utterly Brahmsian in charac- 
ter, Mr. Sheridan brought a wealth of 
nuance, color and dynamics; faithfully 








published the composer’s original inteation 
of purposely avoiding any implication oj 
virtuoso trickery and further, he sx. 
ceeded in witholding until the concludix 
great fugue, without destroying the archi. 
tectural function of the work, the sense of 
climax. 

Schumann’s overlong Fantasia was played 
in the lyrical, romantic vein which the 
work requires, and in its more aggressive 
passages, with brilliance. The ingeniow 
Pictures by Moussorgsky were deftly per 
formed, though coming at the conclusion 
of a taxing program, they were in th 
nature of an anti-climax. 


Dalies Frantz in Recital 


Dalies Frantz, pianist. Town Hall, March 
24, evening: 


| ree ee ee ere ee ere Mozart 
Chorale in G (In Dir ist Freude) 

Bach- Busoni 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue...... . « «Bach 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue........ Franck 


Intermezzi: E Flat Minor Op. 118 No. 6; 
E, Op. 116, No. 6; Variations on a Theme 
GE Wee, Ts Bee sie sceciceccs Brahms 

At his first appearance, Mr. Frant 
established himself as an artist seriously 
to be reckoned with. At each succeeding 
appearance, he disclosed appreciable de 
velopment and deepening of musicianship. 
Now, in his latest recital performance, bt 
recommends himself as one of the soundest 
among the younger pianists of the da. 
His impressive conquests over technic 
problems now have become subordinate ani 
instrumental to a remarkably clear-sightel 
realization of the music itself, and his 
seriousness of approach is worthy of @ 
interpreter many years his senior in ¢ 
perience and maturity. 

Mr. Frantz’s analytical abilities showed 
to the best advantage in the two Bad 
works and in the monumental Fr 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. Here propo 
tions were maintained and details delineated 
with remarkable clarity and accuracy. Th 
polyphonic voices sang with full-bodied 
individuality and fitted into the large fabri 
with fine justification. Although Brahms: 
Handel variations and fugue are among 
neither his most interesting nor his short 
est works, they escaped pedestrianis® 
through the player’s strong rhythmic ses 
which gave them the requisite animatio 
and momentum. The audience was lars 
and evidently aware of Mr. Frantz’s wt 
usual talents. R. 














Sylvia Sapira at New School 
Sylvia Sapira, pianist, gave a Bach-Beet 
hoven program in the New Schoo! Aut: 
torium on the evening of March 24. The 
program included a Toccata and Fugue ™ 
D Minor and three preludes and fugt 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Music on the Air 


Pal 








' and previous 


m1 , 
WO new works appeared in symphony 
T orchestra broadcasts within the_past 
week. On the evening of April 4, Fred- 
erick Stock conducted the Chicago Sym- 
phony it the first performance of Nor- 
mand Lockwood’s A Year’s Chronicle, in 
lar concert, heard over a WJZ net- 
This is the work which won the 
Swift Prize. of $1,000. The following 
afternoon, Eugene Ormandy introduced 
Paul Nordoff’s new Secular Mass for or- 
chestra, mixed quartet and mixed double 
chorus, in a Minneapolis Symphony 
hroadcast over a CBS network. : 
The Cleveland Orchestra is to close its 
series on April 16, over a WJZ network, 
with a request program, led by Artur Rod- 


work, 


zinski. , The works chosen will be by 
Strauss, Stravinsky, Ravel, Schdnberg, 
Prokofie't, Ibert and others. Especially 
popular was the Shostakovich Symphony 
No. 1. The April 2 broadcast featured the 


Sibelius First Symphony. a 

Philip Gordon’s Newark Civic Sym- 
phony will have the Hilger Trio as solo- 
ists in the seldom heard Beethoven Triple 
Concerto, on April 13, over WOR at 10 
p. m. 


ND among chamber music lists, we 

find the Quartet by Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky which was commissioned by the 
League of Composers, and played by the 
Stradivarius Quartet on the NBC Music 
Guild program of April 4. Joan Peebles, 
contralto, and Harrison Potter, pianist, 
were soloists on the same hour, and Roger 
Sessions was commentator. The Budapest 
Quartet has participated in several of 
these programs, and will play again on 
April 11. And we must apologize to the 
Arion Quartet (Messrs. Farbman, Robins, 


' Katims and Hunkins), who played Daniel 


Gregory Mason’s Serenade on March 25. 
We said it was the Gordons, for we heard 
only the music and not the announcements, 
announcements were in 
error, 


Wits the artists—Sylvia Lent played 
beautifully in Columbia’s Concert 
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conducting—a movement from Mozart’s D 
Major Violin Concerto, excerpts from 
Glazounoff’s ballet, Raymonda, and Saint- 
Saens’s Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
cioso. Henri Deering was scheduled for a 
special Chopin piano recital over a WJZ 
network on April Carl Engel was 
Eddy Brown’s “sonata” guest over WOR 
on March 31, Frank Sheridan playing his 
Triptych with Mr. Brown. And Mario 
Chamlee will soon appear in a new role— 
as Italian comedian in a new series writ- 
ten by George Frame Brown, who will 
play opposite the tenor, the Gus to his 
Tony. WJZ network, beginning April 29, 
at 7:15 p. m. F, Q. E. 


TOSCANINI, RETHBERG AND 
KUBELIKS ON G.M. HOUR 


Noted Maestro Conducts Works by 
Weber, Beethoven and Others—Father 
and Son on Same Program 


Arturo Toscanini conducted the General 
Motors Symphony in its broadcasts on the 
evening of March 24 in the Overture to 
Egmont by Beethoven, the Weber-Berlioz 
Invitation to the Dance and the Overture 
to Rossini’s Semiramide. Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
was the soloist of the occasion in a recita- 
tive and aria from Weber’s Der Frei- 
schiitz and in the Ave Maria from Verdi's 
Otello. 

Raffael Kubelik conducted the broadcast 
on the evening of March 31 with his 
father, Jan Kubelik, the noted violinist, as 
guest soloist. -Dvorak’s Carneval Over- 
ture, the Debussy-Ravel Danse, and two 
Slavonic dances by Dvorak were the or- 
chestral works played. Mr. Kubelik was 
heard in the Saint-Saéns Concerto in B 
Minor, Schumann’s Abendlied and Paga- 
nini’s La Campanella. 











Huss Works Played 
A concert of Huss compositions was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden 
Huss with the assistance of Jeanette 
Wiedman, Lucille Banner, Olga Zundel 
and Woodruff Rogers, for their scholar- 








Hall of April 3, with Howard Barlow ship fund on March 22 at the Berkeley. 
Some Musical Highlights on the Air 
(Eastern Standard Time, P. M., unless otherwise noted) 
Sunday: 


11:00 (A.M.)—WOR—Eddy Brown and 
American composers in their 
sonatas. (Ends Apr. 21.) 

11:15 (A.M.)\—-WJZ — Walberg Brown 
String Quartet. From Cleve- 
land. 

12:30—WJZ—Radio City Concert. 

1:0—-WOR—Perolé String Quartet. 

2:30-W EAF—Swift Garden Program 
with Mario Chamlee. 

3:0—-WABC-—N. Y. Philharmonic-Sym- 


phony. 
7:00-WOR—Chamber Music Society. 
7:30-WEAF — Arco Program with 


Sigurd Nilssen. 
8:00-WJZ—General Motors. Distin- 

guished conductors and soloists. 

2nd American program, April 


14. 
8:00-WEAF—Chase and Sanborn. 
_— wan Bowes’s Amateur Hour. 
:00— Ford, Detroit S oo 
and = distinguished "ea ~~4 
Kolar conducting. 
9:00—-WJZ—Silken Strings. 


Monday: 

2:00—-WJZ—NBC Music Guild. Cham- 
ber music. Distinguished critic 
as commentator. 

8:5:0~WEAF— Firestone Tire Series 
with Richard Crooks, Gladys 
Swarthout, Nelson Eddy. 

$:00—-WABC—Chesterfield with Lu- 
crezia Bori. 

10::S—WJZ—America in Music. John 
Tasker Howard traces history. 


Tuesday: 

1:30-WEAF—NBC Music Guild. Dis- 
Caguiched critic as commeata- 
or. 

6:30-WABC—Understanding Music. 
CBS Appreciation Program with 

, Barlow and soloists. 

9:00—-WJZ—Vicks Program with Grace 


oore. 
9:30—-WJZ—Cleveland Orchestra, Rod- 
i conducting. (Ends Apr. 





10:00—W EAF—Palmolive Beauty Box 
Theatre. Operettas. 
10:30—WOR—Alfred Wallenstein’s Sin- 


fonietta. 


Wednesday: 
3:00—WJZ—RCA Victor. Noted Soloists. 
4:15—-WABC—Caurtis Institute Program. 
4:30—WJZ—Rochester Civic Orchestra. 
9:00—-WABC—Chesterfield with 


Pons. 
9:30—WJZ—Vince with John Mc- 
Cormack. 
10:30—WABC—Columbia’s Concert Hall. 


Barlow conducting. Noted 
soloists. 


Lily 


Thursday: 
2:00—WJZ—NBC Music Guild. Cham- 
ber music. Distinguished critic 
as commentator. 


8:00-WOR—Little Symphony. James 
conducting. loists. 
10:00—W EAF—Kraft-Phoenix Cheese. 


Paul Whiteman. Helen J 
and others. 


epson 


Friday: 
3:15—-WABC — Minneapolis Symphony, 
Ormandy conducting. 


Saturday: 
11:00 (A.M.)—WABC — Cincinnati 
servatory program. 
3:30—-WEAF—NBC Music Guild. Dis- 
tinguished critic as commenta- 


tor. 
8:00—-WEAF — Swift and Co. Rom- 
berg. etc. 
8:00—WABC—Roxy and His Gang. 
9:00—WEAF—Smith Brothers (Songs 
Von Love) with Rose Ramnrton. 
9:00—WABC—Chesterfield with Rich- 
ard Bonelli. ‘ 
9:00—-WOR—Chicago Symphony, Stock 
conducting. Two hours (al- 
Saturdays, beginning 


Con- 


ternate 

Feb. 23). 
10:00—WOR—Newark Civic Symphony, 

Gordon conducting. Soloists. 

















Sandor Names Coaching 


By Arpad SANDOR 


OPULAR ideas about the coaching of 
singers are very limited ones. Rightly 
understood, coaching means the proper 
working out of a song or operatic score 
both parallel and in addition to the work 
done by the singing teacher. After con- 
siderable study of vocal literature in four 
languages, and after fifteen years of ex- 
perience as accompanist for such authen- 
tic artists as Lily Pons, Grete Stueckgold, 
Dusolina Giannini, Louis Graveure, Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Jan Kiepura, Richard 
Tauber, Heinrich Schlusnus, Karin Bran- 
zell, Ninon Vallin, Madeleine Grey, Julia 
Culp, Frieda Hempel and others, I found 
a method in coaching which combines cer- 
tain definite requisites, namely, the im- 
portance of language, diction and shading 
through rhythm, as constructive elements 
of style and atmosphere in interpretation. 
Want of perception of the relationship 
between music and text in a given song 
explains frequently unsympathetic _ per- 
formances of many recitalists in Europe. 
Since these problems apply indirectly to 
accompanying as well, the method is of 
quite as much benefit to young pianists who 
wish to do public or class accompanying, 
as it is to singers. Positive results were 
obtained by my method in Germany, where 
it was accepted by leading conservatories. 
To acquaint American students with the 
process it would seem to me to be worth 
while to offer a series of lectures with 
historical background on the subject of 
vocal literature, and thereby to aid prom- 
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Requisites 





Arpad Sandor, Well Known Vocal Coach and 
Accompanist 


ising young American talent toward the 
achievement of the American art of the 
future, expressed through a national opera 
and superior programs for the educational 
radio broadcasts. 





BANTOCK HERE FOR TESTS 





British Composer Conducts Examina- 
tions for Trinity College 

Sir Granville Bantock, British com- 
poser, arrived in the United States on 
April 3 to conduct tests of music stu- 
dents and teachers in various parts of 
the country under the auspices of the 
Trinity College of Music, London. The 
New York examination occurred on 
April 6. 

Other cities Sir Granville will visit 
include Newark, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Fall River, Waterbury, Dallas, Colum- 
bus, Detroit, Little Rock, New Orleans, 
Brookhaven, Savannah, Charleston, as 
well as Nassau and Jamaica, B.W.L., 
and the University of Alabama. He 
also will hold short vacation courses 
during June in Louisiana, Charleston, 
S. C., and New York. The college ex- 
amination system is sponsored here by 
a national committee of which Dr. Bec- 
ket Gibbs is chairman. Others are Lady 
Campbell, Mrs. E. V. Gabriel, Dorothy 
Lawton, Grace Spofford, Eric T. Clarke, 
Chalmers Clifton, Franklin Dunham and 
Philip James. 

A reception in honor of Sir Granville 
was to be given under the auspices of 
the MacDowell Club and the national 
committee for Trinity College at the 
MacDowell Club, New York, on April 6. 


HAYEK IN CAIRO OPERA 





Tenor Achieves Successes in Italian 
Works at Theatre Royal 

Catro, April 1—Franco Foresta 
Hayek, tenor, achieved new successes 
in February in the Italian lyric season 
at the Theatre Royal under Maestro 
Carlo Moresco. He sang the role of 
Faust in Boito’s Mefistofele and Cav- 
aradossi in Puccini’s Tosca and was 
received with immediate favor by press 
and public. 

His schedule for the Cairo season 
also includes appearances in Fedora 
and La Bohéme. In the first perform- 
ance in Egypt of Don Lorenzo Perosi’s 
oratorio, The Resurrection of Lazarus, 
on Sunday, March 3, Mr. Hayek sang 
the role of the Narrator, the other solo- 
ists being Leo Piccioli, Anita Conti, 
Palmira Vitali and Eraldo Coda. The 
conductor was Vincenzo Marini. 





Musicians Emergency Fund Holds Last 
Meeting - 
The final meeting of the season o 
the Musicians’ Emergency Fund was 
held on the afternoon of March 25 at 
the St. Regis Hotel. Mrs. Charles Gug- 
genheimer, president of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Board of the fund, presided, 
and there were brief addresses by Her- 
bert Witherspoon and others. 
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STATION WOR 


TUNE IN AND HEAR 
Them Play the Entire 


TRIPLE CONCERTO OF 
BEETHOVEN 


Sat., April 13th, 10 to 11 P.M. 
with the 
NEWARK CIVIC ORCHESTRA 
Philip Gordon, Conductor 
Over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
Through 
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Piano and Choral Music Outstanding in New Lists 





Rehberg Edits Harpsichord Works 


for Piano 


Alte Hausmusik fiir Clavier (Mainz: B. 
Schott’s Sdhne) is the title of two volumes 
of compositions, edited by Willy Rehberg, 
many of them unfamiliar and a few famil- 
iar, by some thirty harpsichord composers 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

The earliest composer represented is 
Pierre Atteignant, of the early sixteenth 
century, while other less familiar names 
are Jean Henri d’Anglebert, a chamber 
musician to Louis XIV, John Christopher 
Smith, a pupil of Handel, and Fiocco, an 
Italian violinist and composer of the late 
seventeenth century. 

Such outstanding masters as Couperin, 
Daquin, Scarlatti, Purcell and others of 
that ilk are, of course, included, being 
represented in most cases by some of their 
less well known compositions. Most of the 
pieces, which vary in length from half a 
page to two pages, are easy for any intel- 
ligent amateur. 

Those who relish the flavor of harpsi- 
chord music will find many delectable mor- 
sels in this collection, among the unfamiliar 
gems being a Minuet in C Minor by Mat- 
theson and L’Anglaise by Fiocco, in Vol- 
ume 1, and a Ballet by Martini in the sec- 
ond volume. 


Agosti Sets Firebird for Piano 


The Danse Infernale, Berceuse and Fin- 
ale from Igor. Stravinsky’s ballet, L’Oiseau 
de Feu, are issued transcribed for piano 
solo by Guido Agosti (Mainz: B. Schott’s 
Sdhne). Dedicated to the memory of Fer- 
ruccio Busoni, these transcriptions have 
probably been accomplished as felicitously, 
on the whole, as could be hoped for; but 
compressing so colorful an orchestral score 
as The Firebird within the tonal dimensions 
of the piano and adapting it satisfactorily 
to a pianistic idiom, necessarily involves 
some radical sacrifices and the transcriber 
has erred rather in trying to preserve too 
much of the original scoring. Naturally 
these pieces spread all over the keyboard 
and they are difficult to play, the Berceuse 
being perhaps the most satisfactory as a 
piano piece. A triple staff is used almost 
throughout in order to facilitate the read- 


ing. 


“Syncopations” and “Diversions” Are 
New Piano Works 


Three Syncopated Romances and Two 
Toys by Lothar Perl introduce a new com- 
poser. The Romances consist of a Ballade, 
a Nocturne and a Rondeau, of which the 
Rondeau is the most interesting, albeit, like 
the other two, it is handicapped by the 
monotony of the syncopated rhythm. The 
Nocturne is something of a curiosity by 
virtue of the incongruity of its rhythm with 
that of the accepted conception of a noc- 
turne. Musically it is pretty barren. The 
composer is more successful in his two 
Syncopated Impressions called Two Toys, 
sub-titled Rockinghorse and Crazy Top, 
both essays in the fox trot, rather more 
spontaneous than the romances, even though 
not especially individual at that. Not- 
withstanding their titles, they are not 
pieces for children, as they are much too 
difficult for junior students. 


Four Diversions by Sheila MacIntosh 
are excellent pieces for children especially 
well contrived to develop alertness to 
hrasing. Gratifyingly melodic without 
on trite, they should appeal strongly to 
teachers. The titles are Follow My Lead- 
er, Rondino, Tender Greeting and Horse- 
Rider. 

Jahreskreis, by Wilhelm Maler, are lit- 
tle inventions on German folksongs, gratu- 





Rudolph Ganz, Who Has Written Two Charm- 
ing New Pieces for Piano 


itously dissonant and ugly distortions of 
naive and spontaneous folksongs, for which 
it is difficult to find justification. 

These Perl, MacIntosh and Maler works 
are issued by B. Schott’s S6hne, Mainz, for 
whom Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 
New York, are sole agents. L. 


Ganz Writes New Piano Pieces 


Rudolph Ganz has recently written two 
very simple Impressions for piano (Phila- 
delphia: Theo. Presser Co.) which will in- 
trigue the imaginations and develop the 
musicianship of all young pianists. Sunday 
Morning in the Mountains has alternating 
sections of chorale-like melody and answer- 
ing echoes; the Imp’s Dance is full of mu- 
sical jollity and technical improvement. 


Part Songs by Vené, Watts, Tirindelli 
and Kramer Are Effective 


An arrangement for three-part women’s 
voices, made by the composer, A. Walter 
Kramer, of his lovely song, Swans (New 
York: G. Ricordi & Co.) will be welcomed 
by choral conductors. The quiet intensity 
and shimmering atmosphere of the original 
are maintained throughout this arrange- 
ment, which should make a fine contrast 
number for a program group. Ruggero 
Vené’s Balulalow has for words the well- 
known anonymous poem beginning “O my 
deir hert,” and while it is especially effect- 
ive for Christmas programs, it will be 
found suitable for general occasions as 
well. The three-part women’s voice setting 
reflects the medieval flavor of the words. 
and there is a charming balulalow refrain. 
The same composer’s Sister, Awake, is a 














A Change of Address 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


is now located at 
17 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone—BRyant 9-2355 
Here, on the third floor, in a delightfully quiet atmosphere, 
the profession can conveniently and leisurely inspect recently 
issued and other interesting music publications. 
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modern madrigal with old words, and his 
Tears is an effective framework for the 
sad anonymous effusion of the early seven- 
teenth century. Both are set for two so- 
prano and alto voices. The delicate frag- 
rance of Louise Imogefie Guiney’s words 
has been beautifully mirrored in Wintter 
Watts’s Tryste Noél, for mixed voices. 
The quaint imagery and delicate expres- 
siveness of the poem is admirably suited 
to this composer’s style of writing, and he 
has given us here an impressive and an 
imaginative treatment worthy of any 
Christmas program. Tirindelli’s joyous 
Primavera has been arranged by George 
H. Pickering for three-part women’s 
chorus. There are no difficulties in this 
melodious chorus, and _ school singing 
groups should find it excellently adapted 
for their demands. 


Classic Choral Works and Yale Songs 
Appear 

The cost of music is always an import- 
ant item in the budgets of choral societies ; 
conductors will rejoice that the work of 
providing good, cheap chorus editions of 
the classic choral works goes on apace. 
Two new ones have recently been published 
(New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.), the 
choruses from Mendelssohn’s Elijah and 
Haydn’s The Creation. These are well 
printed on full octavo sized pages, with all 
the leads cued in. 

The same house has recently issued a 
new edition of the Songs of Yale, a com- 
prehensive collection of college songs under 
the editorship of Marshall Bartholomew. 
director of the Yale Glee Club since 1921. 
This attractive volume contains songs that 
will interest men of Yale and of other col- 
leges as well; for it has a number of songs, 
well arranged for male voices, that have 
never before appeared in any song book, 
and the director of male choruses will find 
it of absorbing interest and great value. 


Arrangements of Folk-Hymns from the 
South Among New Issues 


Two new issues of the American folk- 
hymns from the south that are becoming 
popular just now are Hilton Rufty’s ar- 
rangement of Boundless Mercy and John 
Powell’s of The Babe of Bethlehem (New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro.). The originals 
are to be found in the old southern har- 
mony hymn books, and the arrangers have 
been careful to preserve their modal flavor 
and austere beauty. This is material that 
will be of great value for American music 
programs. 

Hazel G. Kinscella’s short number, Our 
Prayer, arranged from a folk melody and 
set for various voice combinations, will 
be found eminently suitable for use as a 
choral response at the end of a church 
service, and has a definite modal style 
without being at all extreme or far-fetched. 
William Berwald has written two new 
pieces, Stars, and Far, Far Away, for Dr. 
John Finley Williamson and his Westmin- 
ster Choir. Both are short and effective. 
without being unduly difficult: both show 
to fine advantage the shades of dynamic 
differences for which this chorus has be- 
come noted. Appropriate for anniversary 
purposes this year is Henrv B. Cross’s ar- 
rangement of Handel’s Wheree’er You 
Walk. from Semele. The arranger has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the flowing grace of 
the original in his voice parts, and has 
wisely kept the melody entirely in the so- 
prano. McK. 


Bennett’s Sonata for Organ Unsuited to 
Medium 


Just what is accomplished by the publica- 
tion of an organ Sonata in G (New York: 
Cos Cob Press, Inc.), by Robert Russell! 
Bennett we do not know. Mr. Bennett. 
well known as an orchestrator of musical 
comedies by Jerome Kern and others, as 
the composer of a prize symphony or two. 
and now of an opera Maria Malibran, to 
be given its premiere at the Juilliard School 
under Albert Stoessel this week, seems. 
to us at least, far removed from the organ 
world. The sonata which he has written 
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bears this out. It is properly set down on 
three staves, two manuals and a pedal 
beyond that we cannot find that it has 
relation to the organ. Certainly not jp its 
thematic material, set in unmarked time, , 
that one never knows whether one is play. 
ing in duple or triple time; certainly no 
in its forced harmonic scheme, which dog, 
not disturb us in any way other than thy 
we do not, even in 1935, feel it suited to th, 
organ. Mr. Bennett apparently thinks ; 
is. The organists of the country will, of 
course, decide. Our guess is that the wor, 
will be re-done by its composer in anothe 
form some day, probably for orchestr, 
That would seem much wiser. 
There are three movements. In the se. 
ond Mr. Bennett amuses himself by writ; 
the right manual in A, the left manual ip 4 
Flat, and the pedal in C. Apart from th 
clashes, this is, of course, a jejune proce(. 
ure, new only to the uninformed. For Her 
Strauss, in Salome, wrote some of Jol. 
naan’s music in one key and that of ty 
orchestra in another more than thirty yea, 
ago! A 


s—Briefer Mention—1 


Choral Works 


Choral Triptych. By T. Carl Whitmer 
Three numbers of large scope for mixei 
chorus and solo voices, with accompani- 
ment of string orchestra. The words ar 
novel, differing widely from those usually 
chosen for oratorio and chorus texts: som 
idea of their character may be gained from 
the titles, Eternity, When God Laughs, 
Love. This music should be effective when 
sung by a large choir under an imaginative 
conductor. (Birchard.) 

Comfortable Words: An Oratorio from 
the Oratorios. Taking his title from th 
Communion Service of the Church of Eng. 
land, Joseph Lewis has prepared a collec- 
tion of familiar excerpts from the oratorios 
of Handel and Mendelssohn that are e- 
pecially suited to memorial services. Ob- 
viously he has had the demands and re 
sources of the average choir in mind, for 
he has included nothing that would be be 
yond the capability of an efficiently trained 
choir of average ability. There are solo: 
for all the voices and chorus numbers. 
(Paterson. ) 


Operetta 


The Pastoral Cantata. Operetta for 
Women’s Voices. J. Michael Diack has 
been an indefatigable arranger of good m- 
terial from the scores of Bach and Handel 
for modern use. Here he has provided 2 
collection of some of Handel’s melodies 
with just enough of a story to bind them 
together plausibly. There are solos, two 
part songs and dances; the work is score! 
for strings and piano, and only one simple 
stage setting is necessary. ( ore 

cK. 


ra 
(Piano—Vocal Scores) 

The Bartered Bride. Opera in 3 Acts. 
By Bedrich Smetana. A new edition, 
with an English translation by Libushka 
Bartusek. The story of the opera is givel 
on the page with the cast of characters, 
also a biographical note on Smetana by 
the translator. (Gamble.) 


For Two Violins 


Forty-four Duos. By Bela Bartok. The 
great Hungarian composer has contributed 
with this volume one of the few significat! 
additions made in many years to the liter 
ature of music originally composed for two 
violins. The pieces are most of them very 
brief, each based on a peasant melody, 3 
division of folk music in which Bartok has 
interested himself for some time. 
may be used both for instruction and for 
concert. In the latter case the composel 
suggests in a prefatory note that they 
should be played without interruption 
lists five groups which may be considet 


appropriate from a sequence standpomt 


They are not difficult. (Universal.) A. 
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fF erson Violin Quartet, 


OMAHA SYMPHONY 
CHORUS IN BENEFIT 


Orchestra Reassembled Under 
Baton of Brader—Aided 
by Ellis Singers 


Omana, April 5.—A non-profit 
concert sponsored by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, John F. Gillen, presi- 
dent, relieved the orchestral dearth of 
Qmaha’s musical season recently at 
the city auditorium. The Omaha 
Symphony was reassembled under the 
baton of Harry Brader, playing the 
frst movement of Tchaikovsky’s Pathé- 
tique symphony, the Overture to Il 
Guarany by Gomez and shorter works. 
Mereville Volkimeier, tenor, was heard 
in a solo group and the Ellis Singers, 
4 male chorus under the leadership of 
Fred Ellis, contributed to the program. 

Lotte Lehmann, soprano, appearing 
under the auspices of the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club at Joslyn Memorial audito- 
rium on Feb. 26, gave a recital of 
Lieder by Schumann, Schubert and 
Brahms; English songs and a charming 
Italian lullaby. A voice of superb tonal 
quality and volume combined with su- 
preme musicianship, served to make 
this recital a memorable event. Erno 
Balogh accompanied. 

Kathleen Shaw, soprano; Mary Fitz- 
simmons Massie, contralto; Corinne 
Paulson Thorson, pianist; Hazel True 
Chaloupka, accompanist; and the Greg- 
Emily Davis 
Way, Thelma Gasper, Peggy Kennedy 





f and Lillian Anderson, gave a concert 


at St. Joseph’s Hospital under the direc- 
tion of Mary Munchoff recently. 

The combined choruses of the Omaha 
Musik Verein and the Concordia 
Ladies’ Singing Society appeared in 
concert on Feb. 17. The ensemble was 
conducted by Stanley Jan Letovsky. 
Soloists were Dora Haarmann Dreibus, 
contralto; Fred J. Knoll, baritone and 
Evelyn Pierpont, violinist. Jacon Voll- 
mer, president of the Verein, has an- 
nounced an Easter concert. 

Von Suppé’s Boccacio was given by 
the Society for Opera in English and 
the music department of the South 
High School, Mabel Shepherd, instruc- 
tor. Thea Moeller-Herms directed the 
society in excerpts from Faust at the 
Knights of Columbus Club previously. 

A program by members of the fac- 
ulty of Doane College was presented at 
First Central Congregational Church 
by Irene Fauldner, violinist and violist : 
Raymond P. Reed, clarinetist; Arthur 
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Byler, pianist and Charles I. Sager, 
baritone. 

The Midland College Oratorio Chorus 
has made three appearances here. The 
ensemble is conducted by Oscar Lyders, 
head of the Midland School of Fine 
Arts and conductor of the Midland a 
cappella choir. Soloists included Chris- 
tine Paulson, soprano; Gus Lof, tenor; 
Gus Wickstrum, bass; Charlotte Byers, 
soprano; Mary Frances Taylor, con- 
tralto and Rollin Butts, tenor. 

In a recent performance of the can- 
tata, When the Christ Child Came (text 
by Laura Spencer Potter, music by 
Joseph W. Clokey) Gladys Moore, 
soprano; Lulu Cook Miller, contralto; 
Leslie M. Hayes, tenor and A. L. 
Hobbs, baritone. Louise Schnauber 
Davis, violinist and Bettie Zabriskie, 
cellist, assisted. 

Inaugurating a series of programs 
at the Social Settlement, the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club presented recent- 


ly, Mrs. W. Dale Clark, soprano; 
Mrs. Wayne McPherren, contralto; 
Mrs. Howard Rushton and Edith 


Louise Wagoner, accompanists; Mrs. 
James Moore, harpist and a string 
quartet, Madge West, and Grace Leidy 


Burger, violins; Eloise West Mac- 
Nichols, viola and Oscar Weinstein, 
cello. E. L. W 





Alexander Kahn to Re-establish Man- 
agerial Office in Paris 


Alexander Kahn, formerly publicity 
manager for the original Boston Opera 
Company and secretary of the Chicago 
Opera Company under Cleofonte Cam- 
pani, and for many years an American 
impresario in Europe, will sail on the 
Ile de France on April 13 to re-establish 
headquarters in Paris, at 16 rue de 
Grammont in the offices of Office Euro- 
péen Theatral. 

Many prominent concert and opera 
stars were first introduced to the public 
by Mr. Kahn. 





Winifred Christie’s Personal Represen- 
tative to Be at Biennial 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Dorothy 
Pillsbury Stetson, personal representa- 
tave of Winifred Christie, pianist, will 
be at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
headquarters of the biennial meeting of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, during the entire week of the 
convention. There will be a Moor 
Double Keyboard Piano on display at 
the hotel, and George Stewart Mc- 
Manus, of Boston, will play on one of 
these instruments on Thursday, April 


a. 








Suite 717, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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Grace Moore to Sing Mimi in London 


E NGAGED for 

the Covent 
Garden season in 
London, which 
will open on April 
29 and continue 
until June 15, 
Grace Moore, 
noted soprano of 
opera, concert and 


the screen, will 
sing three per- 
formances of Mimi 


in Puccini’s La 
Bohéme. Thedates 
of the perform- 
ances are not defi- 
nitely scheduled as 
yet, but they will 
occur sometime in 
the early part of 
June. This will 
be Miss Moore’s 
first appearance in 
the London opera 
house. The role 
of Mimi was the 
one in which she 
made her debut at 
the Metropolitan 


Opera in New 
York = several 
years ago. 





Grace Moore as Mimi in La Bohéme 





CURTIS GROUP GIVES OPERA AT JUILLIARD 





Sparkling Production of Barber 
of Seville Repeated 
in New York 


Repeating in New York their spark- 
ling Philadelphia production of Ros- 
sini’s The Barber of Seville, the Curtis 
Institutes forces were guests of the 
Juilliard School of Music on the eve- 
ning of March 24, playing before a dis- 
tinguished invited audience in the 
Juilliard Concert Hall. Sung in an ex- 
cellent English translation by Natalia 
MacFarren, the delicious comedy was 
fully appreciated by the listeners and 
added many measures to their enjoy- 
ment of a sterling presentation. Fritz 
Reiner conducted the Curtis Symphony 
in a brilliant and spirited performance 
and the entire company joined in a well 
unified ensemble. 

Of particular interest were the set- 
tings as designed by Dr.Herbert Graf, 
the opera being divided into two acts 
instead of three, the first containing as 
a final scene the room in Dr. Bartolo’s 
house, with the use of clever drop cur- 
tain portraying Figaro’s barber shop 
between street scenes. In the second 
act, the action takes place entirely in 
the music room, except for a final drop 
curtain which shows the wedding ban- 
quet table in perspective. Proscenium 
panels, depicting boxes and their occu- 
pants, are used throughout. The scenes 
are imaginative, clever and _ brilliantly 
colored. 

Stage business, too, was made un- 
usually lively and interesting by the 
students taking leading roles. Abrasha 
Robofsky as Don Bartolo and Eugene 
Loewenthal as Don Basilio were splen- 
did in their comedy sense and their por- 
trayal of the two old rascals. Margaret 
Codd was an appealing Rosina and 
Albert Mahler an ardent Almaviva. 
Both are graduates. The Figaro was 
gaily and dashingly sung and acted by 
Donald Beltz, a guest, graduate of the 
Juilliard School of Music. Charlotte 
Daniels, who substituted at short notice 
for Ruth Carhart, was the Bertha, doing 
her small part commendably. Leonard 


Treash sang both Fiorello and the 
Officer of the Guard. Sylvan Levin and 
Boris Goldovsky were assistant con- 
ductors. 

Following the performance, a recep- 
tion for the cast and many noted guests 
was given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Hutcheson. 





Mary Moore Engaged for Ann Arbor 
and Cincinnati Festivals 

Mary Moore, the young New York 
coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, has been engaged for the Ann 
Arbor and Cincinnati May Festivals. 
She will sing at Ann Arbor on May 16 
with the Chicago Symphony under 
Frederick Stock; in Cincinnati on May 
24 with the Cincinnati Symphony under 
Eugene Goossens. 





Lotte Lehmann Appears at Bagby 
Reception 
Mme. Lotte Lehmann, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sang a group of 
songs at the reception given by George 
Bagby in the Italian Garden of the 
Ambassador Hotel on March 26. 





-—— AMKNIGA CORPORATION— 
Sele agents in America for all Rus- 
sian Classic and Contemporary Soviet 
Music imported from USSR (Russia) 


Permanent Successes 
GLIERE—Dance of the Soviet Sailors (from 
the “Red Poppy” Ballet)—Score, $3.00; 


Parts, $3.00; Extra Strings, each 20c. 
SHOSTAKOVICH 
Op. 1—3 Fantastic Dances for Piano... .80 
Op. 10—Symphony No. 6 @ 
Score, $10.00; Parts.......... 36.00 


Op. 11—2 Pieces for String Octette 
Orch 


estra Score, $4.00; Parts, 8.00 
Op. 12—Piano Sonata ............... 2.00 
Op. 34—24 Preludes for Piano (New).. 3.00 
Op. 35—Piano Concerto (New)........ 5.00 


“Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk”’ 
Opera Libretto and Souvenir Program .50 
(Russian Text) 
(Prices of Shostakovich’s other symphonies, 
vocal scores of operas, etc., quoted upon re- 
quest.) 


All Russian Classic and Soviet Operas and 
Ballets for rent at reasonable terms. 
Music sent “on approval’ upon request 
For catalogs, ete., apply te your dealer or direst te: 


AMKNIGA CORPORATION 


258 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















S. BACH’S Sonatas and Partitas 

* for solo violin, edited by Jan Ham- 
bourg, have been published by the Ox- 
ford University Press (Second Revised 
Impression, with Preface in five lan- 
guages, now available). “The chief en- 
deavor in this edition,” writes Mr. Ham- 
bourg in his preface, “is to enable the 
violinist to preserve the thematic or 
melodic line unbroken even in the most 
intricate chord-passages.” 

The editor points out “that in a three- 
part or four-part chord played on the 
violin in the usual way the highest notes 
are given special prominence, as they 
are the last notes heard; whereas on 
many occasions in Bach’s compositions 
for solo violin the main theme is to be 
found in the lowest voices of the chord.” 
Such passages occur, for example, in the 
Fugue in C. The solution proposed by 
Mr. Hambourg to this important prob- 
lem is to play such three and four-part 
chords from the highest strings down. 
This is a modification of a technical 
innovation employed by J. M. Leclair 
(1697-1764). By this means the lowest 
notes may be emphasized when neces- 
sary. Mr. Hambourg thinks this is the 
only solution “which is practicable for 
the violin as played with the present- 
day bow.” 

The modern bow, of course, differs 
considerably from the curved bow which 
was in general use during Bach’s time. 
The old type of bow “did not permit of 
the satisfactory execution of light bow- 
ing.” Hence Mr. Hambourg gives no 
directions for spiccato or staccato, main- 
taining that “the use of such bowings 
would be of doubtful aesthetic value.” 


Follows Bach’s Indications 


The editor has closely followed Bach's 
own bowing indications, basing his text 
on a collation of the Berlin and Bonn 
texts. Mr. Hambourg holds that Bach’s 
bowings are “admirable in every re- 
spect,” and that there is little need for 
trying to improve upon them, as so many 
editors have done. In those few instances 
when Mr. Hambourg has deemed it 
necessary or advisable to insert bowing 
indications, he has made it clear that 
these are his own by placing them be- 
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Hambourg Edits Bach Violin Works New York Concerts 


low the stave, while Bach’s are placed 
above. 

Mr. Hambourg rightfully lays stress 
upon preserving the polyphonic style of 
Bach’s music. He therefore maintains 
that “in all double-stopping, as many 
subsidiary notes as possible should be 
held.” When we consider the vital im- 
portance of the polyphonic element in 
Bach’s music, this procedure seems log- 
ical and necessary, even though it may 
involve special difficulties. 

It should be made clear that in laying 
emphasis upon a strict adherence to 
the original text, Mr. Hambourg is not 
actuated by merely pedantic or theo- 
retical motives. Mr. Hambourg believes 


/ 
From a drawing by Raoul Dufy 


Jan Hambourg, Whose Edition of Bach 
Sonatas and Partitas for Violin Has Lately 
Been Published 


that Bach’s music for solo violin will 
really sound better if played in strict 
accordance with Bach’s intentions. The 
object of his edition is entirely prac- 
tical, aiming to restore purely musical 
values which have too long been ob- 
scured. As such, it merits the careful 
attention of every violinist and every 
musician interested in the interpretation 
of Bach’s music. 
GILBERT CHASE 
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from the second book of the Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord, by the former composer, 
also the sonatas Op. 10, No. 3, in D, and 
Op. 110, by the latter. 

The intentions of the pianist were ob- 
viously sincere and artistic but a somewhat 
hard tone, especially in forte passages, 
militated against the results. Technically, 
she was adequate and the left hand was 
unusually well developed, making the con- 
trapuntal music very clear. H. 


Jagel Gives Annual Recital 


Frederick Jagel, tenor. Edwin McAr- 
thur, accompanist. Town Hall, March 25, 
evening : : 

Dir, Dir, Jehovah, will ich singen; Bist 

due i mir; Wie wohl ist mir, O 

Freund der Seelen; Beschrankt, i 

Weisen dieser Welt 

Sind es Schmerzen, sind es Freuden; So 

Willst do des Armen; Ruhe, Siisslieb- 

chen; Wie Froh und Frisch mein Sinn 

sich Hebt Brahms 

Ma come potrei Respighi 

Girotondo del dolosi Castelnuovo- Tedesco 

Alba di luna sul sco; L’Incontri; 

Riflesso Santoliquido 

I Arise from Dreams of Thee Delius 

The Fiddler Norman Peterkin 

An Old Song Resung Charles Griffes 

Sweet Grass Range Eleanor Warren 

A Ship to Singapore Kenneth Walton 

Mr. Jagel, a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera, contributed on this occasion his an- 
nual song recital for the benefit of the 
New York community settlement, Haarlem 
House, and again demonstrated his artistry 
as a concert singer, which is in every sense 
equal to his ability as an operatic interpre- 
ter. Beyond his conscientious and ubi- 
quitous musicianship, Mr. Jagel was 
praiseworthy in this appearance for scrupu- 
lously avoiding the theatricalisms of voice, 
gesture or interpretation which might so 
easily have been carried over from the rou- 
tine of the opera stage. His singing, in 
every instance, was quiet, sometimes even 
to the point of unnecessary reserve, and 
he used his voice in a manner wholly com- 
patible with the needs and limiiations of 
song presentation. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that he did not take full advantage 
of his opera experience in producing ef- 
fective nuances and permitting occasional 
bursts of powerful tone. 

The best interpretation in the Bach group 
was Bist du bei mir, a song from Anna 
Magdalene Bach’s Notenbuch, and in both 
Bach and Brahms the German diction was 
of the best. English also was projected 
comprehensibly. Mr. McArthur proved an 
admirable accompanist. 

R. 


Ruth Reynolds Debut 


A voice and musical equipment of marked 
promise were revealed bv Ruth Reynolds. 
mezzo-soprano, in her first New York 
recital in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of March 26. In her onening group in 
French, which included Fauré’s Mandoline 
and Automne, Dupont’s Air d’Antar, and 
a recitative and air from Rameau’s Dar- 
danus, it was clear that the singer possesses 
vocal resources of a peculiarly valuable 
kind and that she can emplov them with 
intelligence and a control deriving ‘from 
careful training. Sufficient power, a pleas- 
ing quality and considerable range charac- 
terized her work throughout. 

The remainder of the program, calling 
for a wide variety of interpretation, in- 
cluded songs in English by C. Hubert 
H. Parry, Sir Edward Elear, William 
Byrd, Granville Bantock, Alice Barnett. 
A. Walter Kramer, and Charles T. Griffes. 
Giulia Recli. Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Carlo 
Lopez Buchardo were represented in Italian 
and Spanish. John Doane was the helpful 
and able accompanist. R. 


Dresden Choir Boys Make Debut 


The Dresdener Kreuzchor. which is the 
choir of boys and young men from the 
Holy Cross Church and School in Dres- 
den and which dates back some 700 years. 
made its first American appearance in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the evening 
of March 26. Elisabeth Rethbere was as- 
sisting soloist, with Coenraad V. Bos as 
accompanist. 

The choir numbers sixty-five under the 


Frederick Jagel Gave His Annual Song 
Recital 


baton of Rudolf Mauersberger and the per. 
sonnel -has evidently been selected with dis. 
cretion and trained with care. The resuls 
were an excellent tone which became jp. 
spiring in its higher reaches and a fine feel. 
ing of balance throughout the program 
Mr. Mauersberger’s conducting was def 
and he achieved fine shading and dynam 
contrasts as well as sharp attacks ani 
releases. 

The program opened with The Sta. 
Spangled Banner sung in English. Folloy. 
ing this came Schiitz’s madrigal, Vasto 
Mar, a Pater Noster by Jakobus Gallus 
and two motets by Bruckner. In deference 
to Wagner, who was a pupil of the schol 
from his ninth to his fourteenth year, ex- 
cerpts from Rienzi and Parsifal were in- 
cluded, both. being especially well done. 
Two unfamiliar choruses by Felix and Ar 
nold Mendelssohn were interesting nove- 
ties. The Wagner works and Orlando d 
Lasso’s Echo Song, the last with a part o 
the choir off-stage, were among the most 
popular items of the evening. The di Las» 
work had to be repeated. 

Mme. Rethberg, who is honorary patror- 
ess of the choir’s tour, sang works by 
Schubert and Brahms, all of which wer 
perfectly presented. D. 


Schlaaff and Riotte Give Two-Piano 


Recital 

Otto Schlaaff and Robert Riotte, du- 
pianists, gave a recital in the: Town Hil 
on the evening of March 26. The program 
began with the Bach-Bauer Prelude ani 
Fugue in C Minor and the Mozart-Sa 
Menuetto and Rondo. In Saint Saens’ 
Variations on a Theme by Beethoven, th 
Pianists sacrificed strength of tone*to prt 
cision of attack, and their abilities wet 
better suited to the Debussy-Ravel Fett 
which was given a spirited reading. 
bussy’s Afternoon of a Faun received a 
straightforward interpretation, lacking ™ 
subtlety, a work less congenial to 
concerted effort than the Danse Macabtt 
by Saint-Saens, which deservedly elicit 
an enthusiastic response from the aud- 
ence. ; 

Helen Thomson Thomas's brief, but vit 
and pungent Burlesque, was dedicated 


(Continued on page 30) 
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WINNIPEG SYMPHONY 
IN THIRD CONCERT 


fva Naiditch, Pianist, Soloist 
with Orchestra Led by 
John McTaggart 


Winnivec, April 5.—The Winnipeg 
Symphony, John McTaggart, conductor, 
gave its third concert of the season on 
March 20 in the Auditorium. The 
program included Beethoven’s Egmont 
Overture; Mozart’s Haffner Symphony ; 
two excerpts from Bizet’s L’Arlesienne 
suite; Johann Strauss’s Vienna Woods; 
and the Overture to Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser. Eva Naiditch, pianist, was 
guest soloist, contributing the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne and Bouree Fantas- 
tique by Chabrier. ; 

The Women’s Musical Club commem- 
orated the Bach-Handel anniversaries 
on March 18 with an appropriate pro- 
gram. Those contributing were an en- 
semble from the Winnipeg Boys Choir, 
Ethel Kinley conductor; Phyllis Holtby, 
pianist; Mary Graham, violinist; Anna 


M. Hovey, pianist; Stanley Hoban 
baritone; Roline McKidd and Chester 
Duncan, accompanists. The United 


Scottish Choir, Peter Logan, conductor, 
gave its annual concert in the Audito- 
rium on March 13, assisted by Deszo 
Mahalek, ’cellist and May Lawson, con- 
tralto. James Saunders was the accom- 
panist. 


Moussorgsky Works Heard 


The Wednesday Morning Musicale 
program on March 13 was devoted en- 
tirely to the work of Moussorgsky, 
Pictures at an Exhibition, played by 
Anna Moncrieff Hovey, Phyllis Holtby, 


» Roberta Briggs, Snjolaug Sigurdson, 


and Dennis Roberts. W. Davidson 
Thomson, baritone, with Bernard Naylor 
at the piano, gave a group of songs. 
Rosa Hermannson, soprano, appeared 
in recital in First Lutheran Church on 


March 14. R. H. Ragnar was the 
accompanist. 
The Philharmonic Choir of 200 


under the leadership of Bernard Nay- 
lor gave Bach’s B Minor Mass on 


) Feb. 28. Westminster church was filled 
» to capacity. 


The soloists were Gertrude 
Newton, soprano; Richard H. Gray, 
tenor; Kenneth W. Neatby, bass; May 
Lawson contralto. Filmer E. Hubble 
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Yon’s St. Patrick Oratorio Given by 
Mendelssohn Club in Rockford, Ill. 





Photocraft 





Principals in the Rockford Presentation of The Triumph of St. Anthony Were (Left to Right) 
Eugene Dressler, the St. Anthony; Mrs. Fern Frances Pillsbury, the Angel, and Ernest W. 
Swensen, Conductor 


JR OCKFORD, ILL., April 5.—As a 
special event marking the golden 
anniversary of the Mendelssohn Club, 
Pietro Yon’s oratorio, The Triumph of 
St. Patrick, which received its premiere 
in New York in April, 1934, was pre- 
sented by the club at the Court Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church auditorium 
on the evening of March 28 with the 
composer at the organ. 

Delighted approval of the work itself, 
and of the interpretation of it, was evi- 
dent on the part of the large audience 





played the organ accompaniment. 

Marjorie Dillabough, pianist, was 
presented in recital by Leonard Heaton 
on March 5 at the Fort Garry Hotel 
concert hall. W. Davidson Thomson, 
baritone, with Mr. Naylor as accom- 
panist, assisted. 

A varied program was given at the 
Women’s Musical Club on March 4 in 
the concert hall of the auditorium, in- 
cluding a group of piano solos by Freda 
Simonson; Italian folk songs and danc- 
es by members of the studios of Win- 
ona Lightcap and Dora Marshall. Gor- 
don Maclean and Chester Duncan ac- 
companied. 

The Wednesday Morning Musicale 
observed the 250th anniversary of the 
birth of Bach at its meeting on Feb. 27. 
Those contributing to the program were 
Phyllis Holtby pianist; May Lawson, 
contralto, with Mr. Naylor at the piano; 
Mary Gussin, violinist; Norman Sloan, 


pianist. A group of singers led by 
Filmer Hubble sang several Bach 
Chorales. 


Folk Operettas Given 


The Winnipeg Players Guild pre- 
sented a varied program recently in the 
Dominion theatre. The Ukrainian Pros- 
vita‘ Choir, under Taras Hubicki gave 
a charming presentation of the folk 
operetta Vechernychy. The other musi- 
cal work on the program was the Indian 
opera Savitri, with music by Gustav 
Holst, which proved very popular with 
the audience. Bernard Naylor con- 
ducted. 

Grete Stueckgold, soprano, gave a 
concert in the auditorium recently. 
Stuart Ross accompanied. 

The University of Manitoba Glee 
Club gave five performances of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Iolanthe in the auditorium 
on four evenings. Ronald Gibson was 
the conductor; Mrs. C. C. Sinclair pro- 
ducer, and Leita Kobald in charge of 
the dancing. Poldi Mildner, pianist 
was the guest artist of the Women’s 
Musical Club recently. 


Mary MONCRIEFF 
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who heard the second performance of 
the oratorio anywhere. The chorus was 
expertly conducted by Ernest W. Swen- 
son, and Eugene Dressler, tenor of Chi- 
cago, was heard to great advantage, par- 
ticularly in the third movement, The 
Sacred Fire. Mrs. Fern Frances Pills- 
bury carried ably the vocal responsi- 
bilities of the Angel, while Mrs. O. Gar- 
field Beckstrand and Mrs. Elliot Tho- 
mas were effective as Erimadea and the 
Goldfinch, respectively. The three nar- 
rators were Robert Knudson, tenor, who 
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Baresch 


Pietro Yon, Composer of the Oratorio for 
Which He Played the Organ Accompaniment 


also sang Milliuc; Watson P. Schofield, 
baritone, who also sang the King and 
Dichu, and Alex Foster, bass, who also 
sang The Voice of the Lord. Robert 
White was the speaking Narrator. 

So high was the enthusiasm at the 
conclusion that Mr. Yon was forced to 
add two organ solos as encores. He 
chose his own Hymn of Glory and Gesu 
Bambino. The performance here came 
about through the efforts of Mrs. Chand- 
ler Starr, president of the Club. 





enettnarts 


Datias, April 5.—The Chicago 
Opera Company appeared here on 
March 19 in one act of Tannhauser, an 
act from Gounod’s Faust, an act of 
Tosca and in a ballet by Ibert, The 
Gold Standard, which was danced by 
Ruth Page and ensemble. Outstand- 
ing artists in the operatic excerpts were 
Coe Glade, Maria Jeritza, Edith Ma- 
son, Myron Dundan, Joseph Benton and 
others. Leo Kopp, Isaac van Grove and 
Carlo Morelli conducted. 

José Iturbi received an ovation when 
he appeared in recital on the Civic 
Community Concert course on March 5 
at McFarlin Memorial. The Dallas 
Symphony, Paul Van Katwijk, conduct- 
or, played excerpts from Lohengrin and 
Tannhauser at the dance recital of Ted 
Shawn and his ensemble on March 10. 
At another recent program of the Sym- 
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CHICAGO OPERA SINGERS HEARD IN DALLAS 


phony, Benno Rabinof was _ solosist. 

The Curtis String Quartet was pre- 
sented to the Dallas Woman’s Club on 
March 15 in a program of works by 
Tchaikovsky, Dohnanyi and Haydn 
The Southern Methodist Symphony, 
Harold Hart Todd, conductor, a newly 
organized group, gave a varied pro- 
gram in the Memorial Chapel on 
March 3. Assisting artists were Rob- 
ert Hord, pianist, and Lyda Lee Col- 
lins, violinist. 


Other recent programs have been 
given by Nathan Milstein, violinist; 
the Dallas Male Chorus, Edmund 


Boettcher, conductor; Edward Cramer, 
violinist ; Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman and ensemble; Walter Paul 
Romberg, violinist; Dora Poteet, or- 
ganist, and Ethel Rader, soprano. 
MABEL CRANFILL 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for March 25, 1935 


‘Pay As You Go’ Policy Insures Kalamazoo Forces 





Orchestra in Community of 
55,000 Maintained without En- 
dowment Since 1921—Organi- 
zation Shows Growth—Junior 
Symphony Prospers 


The accompanying article, by the manager and 
president of the Kalamazoo Symphony, is de- 
signed to show the operation of one of those 
smaller orchestras in this country which have 
done so much toward furthering an active musi- 
cal life in communities which desire music but 
which cannot afford to maintain an orchestra on 
the proportions of the larger organizations. It is 
hoped that Mrs. Snow’s experience will prove 
of value and assistance to other cities that might 
wish to start an orchestra. 

Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA 


By Leta G. SNow 


The history of the Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony proves that an orchestra can be 
maintained even in a city of only 55,- 
000 population, and without an en- 
dowment. We have completed our 
thirteenth consecutive season with a 
record of never having closed our books 
with a deficit, although to do that the 
past two years has meant cutting cor- 
ners at every possible opportunity. 

In 1921 I attended the Biennial of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
held in Iowa, and there having heard 
the Tri-City orchestra together with 
other inspiring programs, I was filled 
with a desire to create something that 
would be a part in the development of 
good music in America. As a result 
I organized a symphony orchestra in 
Kalamazoo. I called a meeting of as 
many musicians as I could find, twen- 
ty-five in number; secured a conductor 
and started rehearsals. Loyal, though 
skeptical, support was given by the 
music lovers, and that winter we gave 
a series of five concerts. 

One of the reasons for organizing 
an orchestra was to bring good music 
to the greatest number of people, the 
admission price has always been kept 
at fifty cents for adults and twenty-five 
cents for students. 

The membership of the orchestra has 
gradually increased until we now have 
eighty members, and we give sever 
concerts during the season. Of the 
eighty members all but ten are residents 
of Kalamazoo, a few of the more im. 
portant chairs being filled by player: 
from other cities, who come in for as 
many rehearsals as we can afford. 
Pupils are secured for those of out- 
standing ability, and many of the local 
players take advantage of this oppor- 
unity for self improvement so that we 
are constantly raising the standards of 
our members and at the same time mak- 


ing it possible to interest the highest 
type of symphonic players to join our 
ranks. 

The running expenses are derived 
from the sale of season tickets, box-of- 
fice receipts, subscriptions and program 
advertising. Factories and large busi- 
ness concerns are induced to buy blocks 
ot tickets to be given to their employees, 
and patrons are secured who buy extra 


tickets for college students who would 
otherwise be unable to attend the con- 
certs. 

It may be of interest if I present a 
condensed financial 


very statement 





Leta G. Snow, President and Manager of the 
Kalamazoo Symphony 


showing what our expenses and sources 
of income were this past season. It 
should be explained that the exigences 
of the economic depression called for 








a budget substantially smaller than 
those of several previous years. 

Recents: Besse MG .coscccnctseecea 2,355 

PT .thd608 aaateaenaean 646 

DONEUEOE £0s-666 000 ce.ceeees 4,775 

Program advertising ........... 960 

$8,736 

Disbursements: Music rentals ........... $65 

PE. vsccceuneaean 110 

SPA eee 72: 

PE G86t5% Aeenea ved 75 

PEE cceucaasevaesases 838 

PEE -Win8600ds Cbba4n6R 6,925 

$8,736 


One can readily see where the largest 
cut in our budget was made—among 
the soloists, and this was made pos- 
sible by using our own talented musi- 
cians who generously donated their 
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services. As salaries form the major 
portion of the budget of any orchestra 
I consider that the main reason we have 
been able to exist in so small a city 
can be attributed to the fact that we 
are fortunate in having thirty members 
who are musicians by avocation, who 
are glad to play for the sheer love of 
it. The musicians’ union has co-op- 
erated in allowing its members to play 
with non-union members. Our first 
chair men are reasonably well paid and 
the other union musicians receive the 
union scale. 


Find Work for Players 


To supplement the more modest pay 
checks, wherever possible, we have se- 
cured outside work for those willing 
and capable of filling such positions, 
and in this way many good men have 
become permanent citizens. It has been 
necessary to keep a constant look-out 
for what I might call, “bargain musi- 
cians.” In times like these there are, 
unfortunately, all too many musicians 
of real talent, who are desperately in 
need of work, men who for one rea- 
son or another have lost out in the 
larger cities. For some of these we 
have been able to find work and there- 
by secured their services for the or- 
chestra. To cite just one example— 
In a neighboring town lived a man who 
for years had been a valued member of 
one of the major symphonies, but 
through ill health he was forced to give 
up his position and take a pension for 
life. I interested him in our work, and 
as it did not require long daily re- 
hearsals he finally became a member of 
the orchestra. He is one to whom we 
point with pride, for he has lost none 
of his artistry and is a real source of 
inspiration to the others. 

I have watched the growth of sev- 
eral orchestras in some of our smaller 
cities, which after a few years have 
been disbanded, and the chief reason 
seemed to be that the sponsors were 
unwilling to start in a modest way. 
Too high priced musicians, the pur- 
chase of too expensive a library, etc., 
all made for a budget that could not be 
met. We have developed very slowly; 
put up with conditions which tem- 
porarily held back our growth musical- 
ly, but it did help us to keep solvent, 
and gradually, as our box-office and 
season ticket sale became larger, the 
weak sections were filled out with com- 
petent players, so that today our most 
severe critics find the concerts very 
enjoyable. 

The attitude of the public can make 
or mar the attempts of a fledgling or- 
chestra. No doubt there were many 
painful moments in our first concerts, 
but the people of Kalamazoo had faith 
in us and stood by loyally. In con- 
trast to this I know of a case where 
the citizens would not tolerate anything 
but professional work and consequently 
the orchestra had to be abandoned. 
There no doubt are many other similar 
cases. 

We have a woman’s committee of 
260 members who put on the drive for 
season tickets each Fall. They also 
give a morning musicale and luncheon 
the week of each concert, at which 
time the program is discussed and the 
interests of the orchestra are furthered 
in every possible way. 


Junior Group Raises Funds 


The junior committee has a member- 
ship of seventy young debutantes who 
are go-getters when it comes to rais- 


ing money. Subordinate committe, 
have been organized in neighboring 
towns and the members also ot a 
ticket sales each year and are entity 
to attend the affairs of the parent o,. 
ganization. In the town of Three Riy. 
ers, this committee developed into , 
real music club, which studies the 
symphony programs at its meetings, 

Four years ago a Junior Symphony 
was organized to furnish an incentiy, 
to the young people to take up and cop, 
tinue the serious study of music. Dy. 
ing the past two seasons they !iave bee, 
given a place on one of our reguly 
concerts and this has been @ real jp. 
spiration to the young people, who ap 
of varying ages, some even as young a 
ten years, and their playing was ; 
revelation to the audience. 

As a part of the educational work 
we give a certain number of tickets tj 
the public schools as well as to th 
rural districts, and our programs ap 
used as a basis for the appreciation ¢ 
music classes in the schools as well x 
at the Kalamazoo college. While ny 
claiming to be a strictly profession 
orchestra, we present progranis of th 
highest type without which we coy 
not hold our audiences, which averag 
about two thousand. Unquestionabj 
Kalamazoo is a symphony-minded city 
and I have no fears for the future 
only a fervent desire for more substan. 
tial support. 

It has not been easy, and one must 
have vision and a sincere love for the 
work to keep things going, for many 
are the difficulties and disappointment 
that beset the path of an orchestra man- 
ager. However the realization of wha 
we are accomplishing is a glorious te 
ward, for as Frederick Stock has sai 
—“The future of musical art in 
America lies, not in the present ‘Mus: 
cal Centres,’ important and_ necessary 
as they are, but in the cities of medium 
size, where the effort and interest i 
essentially a community cause.” 





MUSEUM SERIES ENDS 





Symphony Concerts Under Manne 


Draw 92,592 


Audiences for the series of four sym 
phony concerts given at the Metropol: 
tan Museum of Arts during Marth 
under David Mannes, totaled 57,00), : 
substantial advance over the series 
four January concerts which drew 3); 
000. The attendance for both serit 
adding up to 92,592, is far in excess 
any preceding year. 

Works of the standard sv mphonit 
repertoire have formed the burden @ 
the programs selected by Mr. Manns 
with occasional novelties interspersé 
Among the soloists were Leonid Bolt 
tine, the orchestra’s concertmaster, and 
Boris Koutzen in the Bach double 
violin concerto, and Leone |'ettign’ 
harpist, in Debussy’s Danses. 
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CLEVELAND PLAYERS 


Marie Kraft Soloist with Or- 
chestra under Rodzinski in 
Brahms’s Rhapsody 


Cuevel ND, April 5.—Brahms’s Third 
Symphon: and his Rhapsody for con- 
tralto, maie chorus, and orchestra were 

rt of the program presented by Artur 
Rodzinski at Severance Hall on Feb. 
2] and on Feb. 23, upon the return of 
the orchestra from an eastern tour. 
Charles D. Dawe conducted the Orpheus 
Male Chorus in the rhapsody, with 
Marie Sirmelink Kraft as soloist. Mrs. 
Kraft’s delicate art and discerning musi- 
cianship were better cast in Ravel’s 
three poems for voice and orchestra, 
called Shchérazade. The program was 
concluded with Moussorgsky’s Pictures 
at an Exhibition. 

Mr. Rodzinski conducted two Sunday 
afternoon concerts at Public Audito- 
rium on Feb. 17 and 24. The third 
concert in this enterprise on March 10 
jell to Rudolph Ringwall, the assistant 
conductor. 

Artur Schnabel came to Cleveland to 
play for the first time, in the concerts 
of Feb. 28 and March 2. Mr. Rodzin- 
ski conducted a program which opened 
with Schubert’s ballet music to Rosa- 
munde. Then came Strauss’s Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, followed by Bach’s 
C Minor Passacaglia in Respighi’s ver- 
sion. The second half of the program 
was devoted to Beethoven. Mr. Schnabel 
elected to play the fourth concerto, in 
G, on Thursday night, and Mozart’s 
Concerto in A on Saturday afternoon. 


Barber of Seville Given 


The fifth opera in the Severance Hall 
series was presented on March 7 and 9, 
Mr. Rodzinski conducting, with Eva 
Bandrowska, singing Rosina in Ros- 
sin’s Barber of Seville. Mme. Band- 
rowska is an accomplished coloratura 
singer, thoroughly routined in opera 
and respectful of tradition. As much 
can not be said of the production. The 
interjection of living figures as garden 
ornaments in the first scene was dis- 
tracting enough but the antics of a 
picture on the wall, come to life in the 
second scene, were wholly destructive 
of illusion. Mme. Bandrowska was 
supported by Carlo Morelli as Figaro 
and Charles Hackett as Count Alma- 
viva, with Vittorio Trevisan, Guido 
Guidi, Donald Dickson, Irene Beamer, 
and Norbert Skerbunt completing the 
cast. Richard Rychtarik’s mountings 
were agreeably rococo. 
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RETURN FROM TOUR 


At the symphony concerts of March 
14 and 16, Mme. Bandrowska sang Con- 
stanza’s aria from Mozart’s Abduction 
from the Seraglio with good effect and 
continued with Thaddeus Kassern’s 
concerto for voice and orchestra written 
especially for her. Whatever desultori- 
ness the music exhibits, it is well cal- 
culated to display a voice of good range 
and quality, admirably projected. Mr. 
Rodzinski opened the program with 
Mozart’s Symphony in D, No. 35. Stra- 
vinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps was 
given its first performance here. 

Feodor Chaliapin was the soloist with 
the Orpheus Male Chorus, Charles D. 
Dawe conductor, at his organization’s 
annual concert in Public Auditorium. 
A new composition by Josephine For- 
syth, called Precious Wee One, was 
introduced on this occasion. 

Severin Eisenberger gave a Schu- 
mann program on Feb. 18, in the Stat- 
ler Hotel in his series of recitals. The 
C Major Fantasia and Carnaval were 
played with fire and emotional vigor. 

Leon Machan, well known as a gifted 
ensemble player, made his Cleveland 
debut in a piano recital at Masonic Hall 
on Feb. 26. Mr. Machan began his 
program with an organ concerto, trans- 
cribed from the original of Wilhelm 
Fr. Bach by August Stradal. He played 
three Chopin items and a Sonata Eroica 
by Vitezslav Novak, a love song by 
Suk and Charles Rychlik’s Humoresque. 

The Cleveland String Quartet, Josef 
Fuchs, Rudolph Ringwall, Carlton 
Cooley, and Victor de Gomez, continued 
its chamber music concerts in Sever- 
ance Hall on March 1, presenting 
Mozart and Schumann, with a new 
work, his second in this genre, by Beryl 
Rubinstein. ERNESTINE ALDERSON 
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(Continued from page 3) 

organ prelude of Bach, Allein Gott in 
der Hoh sei Ehr, played by Mr. Wein- 
rich, who also made a deep impression 
in Handel’s Concerto in F for organ, 
harpischord and orchestra. The Fourth 
Brandenburg Concerto for violin, two 
flutes, concertino, strings and harpsi- 
chord provided opportunities for beauti- 
ful ensemble effects particularly in the 
violin and harpsichord duet, and in the 
section for violin with clarinet accom- 
paniment. 

Another superior performance was 
that of the eight pieces comprising the 
overture to Handel’s opera, Il Pastor 
fide. The Chamber orchestra, con- 
ducted authoritatively by Dr. Hanson, 
attained unusual resonance and mellow- 
ness of tonal quality which suited the 
hall admirably, and the intonation 
throughout was admirable. The bal- 
ance of the programs will be reviewed 
in the next issue of MustcaAL AMERICA. 

ALICE EVERSMAN 





Ralph Leopold Ends Series 

Ralph Leopold completed on March 
26 a series of seven intimate lecture- 
recitals on the music-dramas of Wagner 
given on consecutive Tuesday evenings 
in his New York studio. The works 
discussed were The Ring, Parsifal and 
Tristan und Isolde. Mr. Leopold 
played all the motives separately as well 
his own concert transcriptions. 





Hansel and Gretel at White House 
Wasurncton, April 5.—The National 
Music League’s production of Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel and Gretel was warmly 
welcomed at the White House by a dis- 
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tinguished audience which included Mrs. 
Roosevelt on the afternoon of March 30. 
Rudolph Thomas, musical director, ac- 
companied at the piano for the entire 
opera. The cast included Cecile Sher- 
man, Marion Selee, John Gurney, Dor- 
othy Orton and Selma Bojalad. 


BALTIMORE FORCES 
TERMINATE SEASON 


Symphony Joins Westminster 
Choir in Performance 








of Bach Mass 
BattimoreE, April 5.—The Baltimore 
Symphony terminated its twentieth 


season of municipal concerts under the 
guidance of Frederick R. Huber, on 
March 26 at the Lyric with a program 
in the memory of Bach, whose Mass in 
B Minor was gloriously projected under 
the direction of Dr. John Finley Wil- 
liamson with the assistance of the West- 
minster Choir. This commemoration 
program gave the local public the op- 
portunity to hear the noble work, and 
throughout its colossal structure the 
hearers were moved by the effectiveness 
and dignity of the music. The orches- 
tra had had its preparation under the 
retiring conductor, George Siemonn. 
The capacity attendance and the large 
number of standees greeted the visiting 
choir and its director with appreciative 
applause after the presentation of the 
Mass. 

Walter Gieseking, pianist, closed the 
series of Friday afternoon Artist Re- 
citals at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music on March 22. Jan Kubelik, 
violinist, with his son Raffael Kubelik, 
as accompanist, appeared at the Lyric 
Theatre on March 22. 


Music Club Active 


The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. J. 
Albert Kuper, president, gave its fort- 
nightly program at the Emerson Hotel 
on March 23. The music represented 
the works of Pan American composers 
and folksongs of these nations. Eliza- 
beth Rowland Davis, pianist, Elsa 
Bakler, soprano, and Arsenie Ralon, 
violinist, were the soloists. A mixed 
chorus presented choral arrangements 
of three Mexican airs which have been 
transcribed by Abram Moses, local com- 
poser. Virginia Castelle, Elizabeth 
Davis, and George Bolck were the ac- 
companists. In the absence of Mr. 
Moses, the chorus was conducted by 
Franz Bornschein. 

The Jewish Educational Alliance Or- 
chestra, Henrik Essers, conductor, ap- 
peared at the Maryland Casualty Audi- 
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torium on March 24 presenting a pro- 
gram of interesting music. The Balti- 
more Music Club Chorus prefaced this 
program with works by Deems Taylor, 
A. Walter Kramer and Franz Born- 
schein, the latter directing the singers. 
Sarah Stulman was the accompanist. 
Richard Goodman, pianist, appeared as 
soloist at the supplementary concert 
given by the Bach Club at Cadoa Hall 
on March 27. The youthful Baltimore 
musician disclosed digital ability with a 
preference for stressed tonal effects 
rather than an appreciation for more 
subtle shading. F.C. B. 
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Six Artists Selected by Noted Judges 
in Annual Competition to Be 
Heard Next Season 

Six artists will be presented in debut 
recitals in New York next season un- 
der the auspices of the Walter W. 
Naumburg Musical Foundation. They 
are Judith Sidorsky, pianist and pupil 
of Olga Samaroff; Harvey Shapiro, 
cellist and pupil of Willem Willeke: 
Aniceta Shea, soprano and graduate of 
the New England Conservatory; Ben- 
jamin de Loache, baritone and pupil of 
Emilio de Gogorza; Marshall Moss, 
violinist and pupil of Hans Letz, and 
Florence Vickland, soprano and the pu- 
pil of Alberto Sciarretti. 

These six artists were selected from 
a field of 107 applicants in the eleventh 
annual competition conducted by the 
foundation. The foundation’s judges, 
who named the six winners after hear- 
ing the twenty-eight finalists, were Wal- 
ter Spalding of Harvard University, 
chairman; Wallace Goodrich, director 
of music of the New England Conser- 
vatory; Bruce Simonds of Yale Uni- 
versity; Adolfo Betti, formerly of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, and Edward John- 
son of the Metropolitan Opera. 





Gabrilowitsch Ill in Detroit Hospital 

Detroit, April 5.—Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist and conductor of the De- 
troit Symphony, has been confined to 
Henry Ford Hospital here for the past 
ten days suffering an acute intestinal 
disorder. He became ill after a recent 
New York recital appearance. His phy- 
sician said no operation would be nec- 
essary, but an extended period of rest 
was recommended as urgent. The con- 
dition was brought on chiefly by over- 
work, it was stated. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
engagements as piano soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony on 
April 3, 5 and 7, and with the Chi- 
cago Symphony on April 11 and 12 
have been cancelled. 
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The Manhattan Concert Fortnight — 


(Continued from page 26) 

the artists and given its first performance 
at this recital The composer, who was 
present, shared in the acclaim. Bax’s The 
Poisoned Fountain, a work of dark beauty, 
Friedman-Gartner’s Viennese Dance, ar- 
ranged for two pianos by Mr. Schlaaff 
and Mr. Riotte and not worth the arrang- 
ing, and Berlioz’s Rakoczy March com- 
pleted the program. P 


Virginia and Mary Drane Give Second 
Barbizon Recital 

Virginia and Mary Drane, duo-violinists, 
assisted by Leone Pettigrew, harpist, gave 
their second recital at the Barbizon on 
the evening of March 26. The violin 
works included Loeillet’s Second Sonata, 
Goossens’s Suite Op. 6, and short works 
by Sinding, Mendelssohn and Ries. Miss 
Pettigrew played pieces by K. P. E. Bach, 
Daquin and Pierné. N. 


Gieseking in Last of Town Hall 
Endowment Performances 


Walter Gieseking, pianist. Town Hall, 


March 27, evening: 


Partita in C Minor, No. 2.........se00- Bach 
Three Sonatas: A Minor; A; G...... Scarlatti 
ee SE EE eS ee Beethoven 
Intermezzi: E Flat, Op. 117, No. 1; E 
Minor, Op. 119, No. 2; C, Op. 119, 
Det Moun enhbaweesuekevescacencetcest Brahms 
Two Ricercare over B-A-C-H........ Casella 
SS SE err re Poulenc 
eee ee eee 
Bruyéres; Feuilles mortes; Ondine; Feux 
CEDE. ccckceviteabisecendscasneies Debussy 
La Vallée des Cloches; Ondine.......... Ravel 


The eighth and final event in the Town 
Hall Endowment Series, this recital repre- 
sented the distinguished German pianist’s 
only New York appearance this season. 
One could wish that he were yet to be 
heard a number of times before the close 
of the musical term, for he is one of the 
most individual and erudite of the keyboard 
artists. The widely touted “infinite capac- 
ity for taking pains” has come to fine flow- 
er for Mr. Gieseking and he discovers de- 
tail, subtlety of figuration, and minute 
gradations of tonal color which transform 
any composition that comes under his 
fingers. 

The three little embryonic sonatas of 
Scarlatti and Beethoven’s tedious Wald- 
stein could hardly have received better 
treatment, but it was the final group by 
Debussy and Ravel that revealed the in- 
terpreter at the height of his executive and 
necromantic powers. If one item in this 
group could be said to excel another, it 
would be the Feux d’artifice, the swirling 
pastels and clang-tints of which called up 
sounds which one sometimes forgets are 
within the jurisdiction of the piano. Mild 
protest might be entered against the posi- 
tion on the program assigned to Messrs. 
Debussy and Ravel. Trailing the pronged 
and grinding harmonies of the modern 
group, headed by Casella, the tenuous im- 
pressionisms seemed a little anti-climactic, 
if not mid-Victorian. 

The audience, overflowing to the stage, 
was virtually a capacity one, and it greeted 
Mr. Gieseking in a manner which left little 
doubt as to its comprehension of his emi- 
nence. 
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Creighton Allen Re-appears 


Creighton Allen, pianist, gave the second 
of a series of three recitals in Steinway 
Hall on the evening of March 27. A group 
of Brahms, including two Intermezzi, a 
Capriccio and a Rhapsody, and the Beet- 
hoven Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, composed the 
greater part of the program and there were 
also the Schumann Kinderscenen, Debus- 
sy’s A Minor Prelude and a Chopin Valse. 
Mr. Allen drew an audience of size and he 
was given hearty applause. 

D. 


Josef and Rosina Lhevinne Give 
Two-Piano Program 


Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, 
Town Hall. March 29, evening: 


oo ere tree Bach-Saar 
Canon in ee Schumann- Debussy 
Impromptu on a Motive from Schumann’s 
rr ea eer tree Reinecke 
Divertisement a la Hongroise........ Schubert 
Mr. and Mrs. Lhevinne 
Ballade in A Flat; Mazurka, Op. 50, No. 3; 
Etudes: E Flat, Op. 10; G Sharp Minor, 
Op. 25; Scherzo in B Fiat........... Chopin 
Mr. Lhevinne 
Pema: TOO. 4400sscanescse oe Debussy- Ravel 
Valse, from Second Suite...... Rachmaninoff 
Blue Danube..Strauss-Schultz-Evler-Chasins 
Mr. and Mrs. Lhevinne 


pianists. 


Probably no two duo recitalists merge 
their respective artistic personalties so com- 





Josef and Rosina Lhevinne Appeared in a List 
of Works for Two Pianos 


pletely nor give so grateful an impression 
of performance via a single super-instru- 
ment as to Mr. and Mrs. Lhevinne. True, 
there was not always perfect unanimity re- 
garding mechanical ensemble, but their mu- 
sical conceptions were virtually identical, 
and it often was impossible to distinguish 
differences in tone quality. The perform- 
ance rather than the musical material dis- 
tinguished the first two groups. The lengthy 
and bromidic Schubert Divertisement had 
little to recommend it for performance out- 
side a teacher’s studio, and the music of 
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Ignaz Friedman Gave an All-Chopin Recital 
in the Town Hall, 


Schumann and Reinecke was not of extra- 
ordinary consequence. The latter’s Im- 
promptu, however, offered some interesting 
opportunities in light, rapid scale-wise pas- 
sages. 

The two Debussy works, beautifully ar- 
ranged for two pianos by Ravel, and the 
two final numbers were the high points of 
the duo program. Fétes is second only to 
the Prélude a l’Aprés-midi d’un faune as 











Concert Aiding Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
Girls’ Club Brings Brilliant 
Array of Native Artists 


A notable gesture in recognition of 
American music and American musi- 
cians was the gala all-American con- 
cert given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of April 2 for 
the benefit of Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s Club for Unemployed Girls of 
New York City which brought within 
its ken a wide field of musical activity 
from symphonic music to opera, and 
from ballet to duo-piano performance. 

With a committee headed by Mrs. 
William Randolph Hearst, and includ- 
ing Mrs. Vincent Astor, Hon. James 
W. Gerard and Herbert Witherspoon 
and an honorary committee of figures 
prominent in political, social and artis- 
tic circles, the concert was a brilliant 
event and drew virtually a capacity au- 
dience to applaud the performances of 
artists native to these shores. 

The program began with the playing 
of the National Anthem by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony followed 
by the Huldigungsmarsch of Wagner, 
the Largo from Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony, MacDowell’s Second Indian 
Suite and Liszt’s Les Préludes under 
the baton of Werner Janssen. Then 
the curtains parted on an attractive, 
though nebulous, garden setting in 
which excerpts from four operas were 
sung in costume by American singers 
familiar to Metropolitan audiences. 
Necessity for haste in order to catch 
a Boston train forced Gladys Swar- 
thout and Frank M. Chapman to sing 
the duet, O Leonora, from La Favo- 
rita, in conventional evening dress be- 
fore the curtain. 


Favorite Operatic Excerpts 


The operatic episodes proceeded with 
the quartet from Act III of La Bo- 
héme in which Nina Morgana sang 
Mimi, Helen Gleason, Musetta; Fred- 
erick Jagel, Rodolfo, and Richard Bo- 
nelli, Marcello. For the trio from Act 


une 
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ALL-AMERICAN CONCERT BENEFITS CHARITY 





an ideal transcription of Debussy from ¢, 
chestra to piano and it was int ; 
with delicate feeling for its hazy dj 
and its limpid colorings. The fast 
waltz by Rachmaninoff and the heayj, 
though’ acceptably, ornamented Blye y; 
nube, won much applause. Mr. Lhevinne’ 
group of Chopin was a particular triyms. 
Although the Scherzo surmounted all ¢ 
the swirling arabesques in thirds and sixth; 
in the G Sharp Minor Etude were ¢,,. 
cuted so adroitly that a repetition was de. 
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manded. The audience was heartily appr. . 
ciative throughout and encores were om —_ 
merous. R Tris 
Bernard Gabriel Gives Bach Progray fm 
A program consisting entirely of musi po 
by the Bach family, Johann Sebastis, me? 
Johann Ernst, Wilhelm Friedmann, K, p po 
Emanuel, Johann Christoph Friedrich ay pen 
Johann Christian Bach, was given by Be. — 
nard Gabriel, pianist, at the New Scho ss os 
for Social Research on the evening ¢ oa 
March 29 for the benefit of the scholarshig wore 
fund of the Modern Piano School. Ty r 
interesting program was well Played by use 
Mr. Gabriel and included the pianist’s a. I snot 
rangement of a Sinfonie from the Canty, nn 
Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Sagen, ani Mm + 
Sinfonie from the Cantata Di Elenden si. I jhe 
len Essen. Yy face 
Julian DeGray Gives Piano Recita| ws 
Julian DeGray, pianist, gave a recital x ~ 
the New York Junior League on the ep. The 
ning of March 29. Mr. DeGray showe HM jain 
an aptitude for the more nearly contemp. I jow 
rary composers—de Falla, whose Andaluz IM sce 
he played, Schonberg, Debussy, Scriabin Hi sug 
(Continued on page 33) hay 
for 
its 
Lat 
III of Faust, Helen Jepson appearei se 
as Marguerite, Paul Althouse as Fans Bo 
and Julius Huehn as Mephistopheles MM p;; 
From Act II of Lohengrin, Margare i Ho 
Halstead and Cyrena Van Gordon san i mo 
the duet between Elsa and Ortrud. Ani pet 
in conclusion, Mary Moore, Myrki 4 
Leonard, Mr. Jagel and Mr. Boneli ; 
sang the quartet from Rigoletto. the 
A brief interlude of two-piano mui p, 
by Vera Brodsy and Harold Trigni p, 
brought spritely performances of Mai \: 
uel Infante’s Ritmo, Gottschalk-Moi all 
ross’s The Banjo as well as an encore i 2 
and the concert entered its final pha: jm Mi 
with three interpretations by Ruth De 
Denis and her all-American bale a“ 
These were the Peacock Ballet, #- he 
ranged by Edmund Roth, Schuman fi p 
Soaring, and the impressive Buddis H% p 
Festival arrranged by Wells Hivey 
The Philharmonic-Symphony was ® 
the pit for both operatic excerpts a 
ballet, conducted in the first instance mm 
Alexander Smallens, in the second, “ 
Joseph Littau. as 
During the intermissions, mam pf, 
glasses naturally were focused on i \ 
box occupied by the First Lady ai le 
her party who were guests of Msi 





Hearst. Among other notables prestt 
were Mrs. James Roosevelt, mother ¢ 
the President, Postmaster Genet 
Farley, Governor Lehman of Ne 
York, and Mayor La Guardia of Ne 
York City. R. 
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, resented by Miss Petina and 
wae b Angelo, Malatesta, Bowe Ceha- 
novsky and Picco. Vincenzo Bellezza = 


ducted. 
Another “Tristan” Triumph 


Another sold-out house attested the re- 
markable hold that Kirsten Flagstad has 
on the opera public of New York when 
Tristan und Isolde was accorded its sixth 
representation of the season on March 29. 
The power and beauty of her singing, the 
charm and artistic rectitude of her char- 
acterization, the appeal of a personality at 
once simple and regal, gracious and com- 
manding, wrought a spell upon the multi- 
wde. There was again something a little 
ynearthly ‘about the Liebstod, sung almost 
entirely in the half-voice. As it progressed 
irom its quiet beginning through it full arc 
of musical beauty, the visual and the aural 
together took on a spectral quality, as from 
snother world, so perfectly adjusted and so 
convincing were all the contributive factors 
_the mystery of transfiguration in the tone, 
the rapt and spiritual glow in the singer's 
ace, the skillful management of the light- 
ing as the shadows deepened about the 
luminous figure, the while the orchestra 
placed over all its nimbus of exalted song. 
The audience was loth to go when the cur- 
tains closed. Mme. Flagstad and her fel- 
low artists were recalled repeatedly amid 
scenes of such protracted enthusiasm as to 
suggest that the legendary days of opera 
have come back to us. 

Aside from the superb Isolde, the per- 
formance was a particularly worthy one in 
its possession of the admirable Tristan of 
Lauritz Melchior, who shared with Mme. 
Flagstad the exceptional beauty of the sing- 
ing of the second-act love duet. Karin 
Branzell again sang the Brangaene and 
Friedrich Schorr, the Kurwenal. Ludwig 
Holmann reappeared as King Marke, the 
most pictorial and sympathetic of his im- 
personations at the Metropolitan. TT. 


An Extra Bohéme for Don Pasquale 


The illness of Lucrezia Bori necessitated 
the substitution of La Bohéme for Don 
Pasquale in the double bill with La Serva 
Padrona announced for the evening of 
March 29. There was much applause for 
all the principals. Elisabeth Rethberg was 
a Mimi of potent vocal allure and Nino 
Martini a fresh-voiced Rodolfo. Giuseppe 
De Luca sang Marcello, Ezia Pinza Colline 
and Helen Gleason Musetta. Pergolesi’s 
sparkling curtain-raiser was again zest- 
fully given by Editha Fleischer, Louis 
D'Angelo, and Angelo Bada. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted both operas. 


Lakmé Says Farewell 


The last performance of the successfully 
renewed Lakmé, with Lily Pons in the title 
role, Gladys Swarthout as Mallika, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli as Gerald, Léon Rothier 
as Nilakantha and George Cehanovsky as 

rédéric, was given on the afternoon of 
March 30. Miss Pons gave her usual flaw- 
less interpretation of the Bell Song and 
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the Fortnight at the Metropolitan 


was ably seconded by Miss Swarthout in 
their duets. Other artists in the able cast 
were Pearl Besuner, Irra Petina, Philine 
Falco, Giordano Paltrinieri, Marek Wind- 
heim, Max Altglass and Paolo Ananian. 
The divertissement oriental was by Rita de 
Leporte, Fred Rohde, Bardo Caruso and 
the corps de ballet. Louis Hasselmans con- 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. Ea 


Meistersinger Ends the Season 


Die Meistersinger, presented as the Sat- 
urday night popular performance on March 
30, served as the last official operatic pre- 
sentation of the 1934-1935 season and the 
farewell production of Giulio Gatti-Casaz- 
za, retiring general manager. It was in 
every sense a fitting denouement and a 
magnificent accomplishment capping a sea- 
son notable for such accomplishments. 

Friedrich Schorr, as Hans Sachs, im- 
pressed the listener again with the fact 
that the noble cobbler is one of his great- 
est impersonations. Elisabeth Rethberg was 
a lovely Eva and in particularly good voice. 
As Magdalene, Doris Doe was both attrac- 
tive and musical. Paul Althouse as Wal- 
ther, Gustav Schiitzendorf as Beckmesser, 
Emanuel Liszt as Pogner, Marek Wind- 
heim as David and others in familiar roles 
repeated their past successes. Mr. Bo- 
danzky conducted. R. 





Henry Street Settlement Gives Demon- 
stration 

The Music School of the Henry Street 
Settlement gave a demonstration of the 
workings of its various departments on the 
evening of March 27 at the Henry Street 
Settlement Playhouse. Nine departments 
contributed to the evening’s entertainment 
and instruction: pupils of the piano class 
played short works by Bach, Mozart and 
Casella, the children’s chorus sang Hinde- 
mith’s, We Build a City, and an adult class 
from the modern dramatic dancing group 
gave Poulanc’s Rhapsodie Négre. 

The adult and colored peoples’ choruses 
sang, pupils of the chamber music depart- 
ment played representative works and mem- 
bers of the opera and vocal classes illustrat- 
ed their progress and development. Hedi 
Katz is director of the school and Mrs. 
Lawrence Tibbett chairman of the Music 
School Committee. 





Sunday Nights at Nine 


The New Yorker edition of Catharine 
A. Bamman’s Sunday Nights at Nine 
brought a series of gay and frequently wit- 
ty take-offs on the metropolite and his 
trappings together with some diverting 
black-outs, songs and dances in the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza Theatre on the evening of March 
31. Shirley Booth and Van Heflin took 
chief honors for their salty dialogues en- 
titled Nadir and Actor’s Notices, while 
Elsie May Gordon, in character sketches, 
and the Yale Puppeteers, Harry Burnett 
and Forman Brown, scored equally in the 
estimation of the large audience. 

Sigmund Spaeth utilized Jack and Jill 
amusingly in his brief lecture-recital en- 
titled Onward and Upward with the Arts. 
Eddie Walker and his orchestra furnished 
sprightly accompaniments and _ interludes. 
A promising tune, which served as the 
theme of the performance, was That Is 
New York by Jacques Krakeur, 2d. 





Henriette Michelson Gives Recital at 
Juilliard School 


Henriette Michelson, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at the Juilliard School on the evening 
of March 29. Miss Michelson began her 
program, which was entirely by Bach and 
Schumann, with Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in G Minor. This was followed by the 
Schumann Humoreske, Op. 29, and Bach’s 
Italian Concerto and the Chromatic Fan- 
tasy. After the intermission, the Schu- 
mann Fantasie in C, Op. 17, concluded the 
list. 





Orchestral Concerts 
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compliment to Johann Strauss. Mr. Bos 
and Mr. Luboshutz played with verve and 
distinction and the nuances and tonal shad- 
ing of the chorus, in faithful response to 
Mr. Toscanini’s baton, were again apparent 
in the Songs for Women’s Chorus, The 
Death of Trenar, a lovely setting of a frag- 
ment from the Ossianic poem, Fingal; 
Song from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night 
and in Der Gartner. 

Ellen’s Second Song, with its horn ac- 
companiment diminishing to an echo of the 
hunt and soft choral proclamation, conclud- 
ed the vocal portion of the program. The 
Hungarian dances, so charged with Mag- 
yar spirit and feeling, enlisted the support 
of the full orchestra and these, together 
with the exuberant Overture, stirred the 
audience to an approval they had not shown 
for the less obvious items. The program 
was repeated on Friday and Sunday after- 
noons. Fr. 


Woman’s Symphony in Third Concert 


Woman’s Symphony, Antonia Brico, con- 
ductor. Soloists, Elfrieda Bos Mestechin 


and John Corigliano, violinists. Town 
Hall, March 30, evening: 
Overture to Der Freischiitz............ Weber 
Symphony No. 1, in B Fiat........ Schumann 


Concerto in D Minor for two violins....Pach 
Miss Bos Mestechin and Mr. Corigliano 
RGMCO ONE FURR is sicccccccccsace Tchaikovsky 

Both the Schumann and the Tchaikovsky 
works were performed at the initial con- 
cert of the Woman’s Symphony in New 
York and their repetition at this time was 
the opportunity to note the immense im- 
provement made by the different depart- 
ments of the orchestra since that time. 

The Bach double concerto was the high- 
light of the evening and each of the two 
soloists, Miss Bos Mestechin, who is con- 
certmaster of the orchestra, and Mr. Corig- 
liano, who is already known here as recital- 
ist, complimented the other’s individual 
efforts by a thoroughly coherent and cap- 
able interpretation which was ably supple- 
mented by the strings of the orchestra. 
The Overture to Der Freischtitz was given 
a stirring reading marred only by an occa- 
sional lapse from grace by the brass choir. 





Benefit Concert for Cortot Fund Given 


Antoinette Gide, soprano, and Berthe 
Bert, pianist, gave a recital at The Clois- 
ters in Rockefeller Center on the evening 
of March 26 for the benefit of the Alfred 
Cortot Scholarship Fund. The concert was 
given under the patronage of the French 
Consul General. Miss Bert played groups 
by Chopin and Debussy, works well 
adapted to display her not inconsiderable 
talent. 

Miss Gide sang Bach’s Cantate Pro- 
fane: Les Fleurs les plus Tendres, and 
songs by Scarlatti, de Falla and Fauré and 
Debussy’s Air de Lia from L’Enfant Pro- 
digue with good tone and a sense of dra- 
matic values. 
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Elizabeth Hipple Plays 
With National Symphony 
At White House Musicale 





Rembrandt 


Elizabeth Hipple, Pianist, Appeared With 
‘Hans Kindler at the White House 


Wasuincton, April 5. — Elizabeth 
Hipple, young pianist of Philadelphia, 
was soloist with the National Sym- 
phony, conducted by Hans Kindler, at 
the White House musicale given by 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt on March 
18. Among the 300 guests present were 
Vice-President Garner and prominent 
members of the diplomatic corps. 

Playing Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy, 
Miss Hipple gained the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of the assemblage and was com- 
plimented personally by Mrs. Roosevelt 
for her successful performance. She is 
the first to appear at the White House 
as soloist with the National Symphony 
and also the first Philadelphian to be 
heard at the White House. She is an ar- 
tist-pupil of Alberto Jonas. 





Fontainebleau Alumni Concert 


The Fontainebleau Alumni Association 
presented a group of artists who had 
studied at the school in France in a concert 
at the National Arts Club on the evening 
of March 27. 

Francis Rogers, chairman of the associa- 
tion, presented Pierre Moeneclaey, French 
consul. The artists taking part in the mu- 
sical program included Helen Marshall, 
soprano; Anne Williams, mezzo-soprano ; 
Justin Williams, baritone; Mabel Deegan, 
violinist; Mary Seiler, harpist, and Emma 
Endres and Robert Oldham, accompanists. 
Following this, motion pictures taken of the 
school last summer by Jean Labatut of the 
Fontainebleau and Princeton faculties were 
shown. 

N. 
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PHILADELPHIA ACC 


Hofmann, Horowitz, Milstein 
and Local Artists in 
Interesting Lists 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Josef Hof- 
mann was heard in his only formal re- 
cital of the local season on March 28 
in the Academy of Music, under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Forum. 
Great enthusiasm welcomed him on his 
first public appearance since his Euro- 
pean tour and he rewarded with a pro- 
gram brilliantly played. 

Vladimir Horowitz concluded the suc- 
cessful All-Star series under Emma 
Feldman’s direction on March 7 in the 
Academy, offering virtuoso and pyro- 
technic fare rather than material of 
musical depth or emotion. He gave 
splendid accounts of the most exigent 
numbers, combining fluency and ease of 
execution with great bravura of style. 

Stanley Sprenger in his piano recital 
on March 28 in the Barclay ballroom 
displayed more than the unusual com- 
petence which is expected of the young 
artist nowadays. His work was char- 
acterized by a comprehension of struc- 
ture and a sense of appropriate rhythm. 
Rachmaninoff transcription of a Mous- 
sorgsky Hopak and the Anton Rubin- 
stein Staccato Etude made a brilliant 
finale to his program. 

Milstein Gives Recital 

Nathan Milstein, Russian violinist, 
was presented by the Philadelphia 
Forum on March 4 in the Academy of 
Music, offering a strictly virtuoso pro- 
gram, which was superbly performed. 

Jeanne Behrend, one of the finest tal- 
ents among the younger pianists of 
Philadelphia, was heard in recital on 
March 14 in the Bellevue Stratford 
ballroom, under the concert direction 
of Helen Pulaski Innes. She was as- 
sisted in several numbers by a chamber 
orchestra, under the leadership of Wil- 
lem van den Burg, principal ’cellist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Novelties 
on Miss Behrend’s unhackneyed pro- 
gram were the first local performances 
of Medtner’s Marche Funebre, Op. 31, 
and Toch’s Capricietti, Op. 36, both 
worthwhile additions to the repertory. 
The first performance in this country 
of a Concerto in G by Haydn brought 
to light a composition discovered in 
1931. Still another novelty was the first 
performance in public of A Child’s Day, 
composed in 1934 by Miss Behrend, and 
appropriately picturing its theme in 
seven pieces. The program opened with 
a transcription for piano of a Vivaldi 
Concerto Grosso, by Alexander Kel- 
berine, another notable pianist, and the 
soloist’s husband. 

George and Pearl Boyle were heard 
on March 8 in the Ethical Culture Audi- 
torium in a two-piano recital which was 
marked by variety and musical value 
in its content and by nicety of ensemble 
playing in its interpretation, as both ar- 
tists submerged the skill of individual 
pianists, into an exceptional co-operative 
endeavor. Notable two-piano works were 
featured, these being the Mozart Sonata 
in D Minor and the Brahms Variations 
on a Theme of Haydn. The first Phila- 
delphia performance of Mr. Boyle’s 
Suite, added a worthwhile item to the 
duo-piano repertory. Well contrasted 
material appears in the several sections 
entitled Carnival, Nocturne, March, 
Waltz and Toccata. It is distinctively a 
“pianist’s” composition, utilizing all the 
resources of the instrument. 

Agnes Clune Quinlan delivered a lec- 
ture recital, Great Literature as a Back- 
ground for Great Music, at the March 
17th Sunday evening musicale of the 
Plays and Players at their Playhouse. 





LAIMS RECITALISTS 


Her informative talk was illustrated by 
well chosen songs by Anne Simon, con- 
tralto, and John B. Becker, tenor. Ruth 
Rappe, violinist, contributed two solo 
groups, with Harry Wilson at the piano. 

The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe gave 
two return performances on March 18, 
with audiences that crowded the Acad- 
emy of Music. Matinee novelties were 
La Concurrence and Le Bal, both with 
exceedingly modernistic music, the first 
by Georges Auric and the second by 
Vittorio Rieti. The evening novelty 
was Jardin Public inspired by Andre 
Gide and with score by Dukelsky. 

As a contribution to the current 
Bach-Handel concerts, Charlton Lewis 
Murphy, violinist, and Gladys E. John- 
son, pianist, have been giving a series 
of recitals exhibiting as a unit all the 
sonatas of the two composers for piano 
and violin, under the auspices of the Art 
Alliance, at the Ethical Culture Audi- 
torium. W. R. Murpuy 





Trio Work by Kubik Gains Popularity 

MonmoutTH, Itx., April 5.—The trio 
for piano, violin and ’cello, by Gail 
T. Kubik, teacher of violin at Mon- 
mouth College, is scheduled for several 
performances throughout the country 
during the coming months. Having 
won the Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia com- 
position contest last December, the 
work is scheduled for performance to- 
gether with the composer’s song, So- 
lace, by the faculty trio of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at its next concert. 
The faculty concert of Syracuse Uni- 
versity will feature the work at a con- 
cert on April 30 which will be broadcast, 
and it will be given at the New England 
Conservatory this season. Performances 
also were planned for the Rochester 
Music Festival on April 3 and at the 
University of Arizona. 





Heinrich Schiitz Festival Concert 


A festival concert celebrating the 350th 
anniversary of the birth of Heinrich Schiitz 
was given in St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia 
University, under the conductorship of 
Lowell P. Beveridge, on the afternoon of 
March 31. Excerpts from ten of Schiitz’s 
sacred works were sung by a chorus com- 
posed of Barnard Glee Club, the Columbia 
University Glee Club and the Columbia 
University Chapel Choir. Soloists were 
Katherine Karnes, soprano; Mary Walker, 
contralto; Edward Fuller, tenor, and Carl 
Schorske, Gladstone Jackson and Max Ex- 
ner, baritones. The Arion String Quartet, 
Harry Farbman and Bernard Robbins, 
violins; Milton Katims, viola and Sterling 
Hunkins, ’cello; Pasquale R. Ciricillo and 
Frederick Marley, trumpets; Lester Salo- 
mon and Michael Glass, horns; Stanley 
Dittmer, John Carvey and Alfred D. Lek- 
vold, trombones, assisted. Ruth Abbott 
was at the piano-harpsichord, and Carl 
Relyea at the organ. 





Rubinstein Club Musicale 


The season’s third musicale of the 
Rubinstein Club was given at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria on the afternoon of March 
26 by the Brahms Quartet, Frances New- 
som and Melvine Cox, sopranos, and Lydia 
Summers and Elinor Markey, contraltos. 
Byron Hughes was at the piano. The sing- 
ers were all in costume. 

The program included arrangements of 
songs by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
folk songs of France and other European 
countries, and closed with an arrangement 
of Durante’s Danza! Danza! : 





Matinee Musicale Gives American 
Composers’ Day Program 

The New York Matinee Musicale pre- 
sented the compositions of Gena Branscombe 
in an American composer’s day program 
at the Hotel Astor on the afternoon of 
March 31. Harrington Van Hoesen, bari- 
tone; Alma Milstead and Katharine Met- 
calf, sopranos; Byron Warner, tenor; 
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Joseph Gingold, violinist; the Matinee Mu- 
sicale Singers and the Branscombe Choral, 
Miss Branscombe, conductor, assisted. The 
accompanist for the Branscombe Choral 
was Berthe Van den Berg; for the Musi- 
cale Singers, Minabel Hunt, and others tak- 
ing part in the program were Harriet 
Harding, ’cello; Leonard Kovensky, trum- 
pet, and James A. Hager, tympani. 
Three choral arrangements by Miss 
Branscombe began the program and the 





composer’s Sonata in A for viol 
piano, played by Miss Branscombe oy ie 
Gingold, was received with enthusiasm s 
the capacity audience. Three scenes fr 
the former’s Pilgrim of Destiny were ea 
preted by Miss Metcalf and Mr. Van Ho 
sen and the Musicale Singers. Songs hy 
Bach, Haydn and Branscombe were Sod 
lently sung by Mr. Van Hoesen and Mic. 
Branscombe’s cycle, Youth of the Worl 
concluded the program. Pp 
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Dr. William Rogers Chapman 


Pat Beacu, Fla., April 5.—Dr. William 
Rogers Chapman, conductor and chorus 
leader, died at his winter home here on 
March 27. He had been ill for a con- 
siderable time. 





Born in Hanover, Mass., Aug. 4, 1855, 
Dr. Chapman had been active in musical 
affairs in New York and in Maine, for 
more than forty years. In the ‘nineties 
he founded the Rubinstein Club of which 
his wife has been president for many years 
and whose choral section he conducted un- 
til prevented by illness. A number of 
American and foreign artists have appeared 
under the auspices of the club. Dr. Chap- 
man organized the Apollo Club, a group 
of picked male voices. He also promoted 
a Patti Festival in the old Madison Square 
Garden with the late Adelina Patti as chief 
attraction. 

From 1897 on, Dr. Chapman for many 
years directed the annual Maine Music 
Festival in Bangor and Portland which 
took many of the world’s most prominent 
musicians to that state and he also traveled 
to numerous towns and cities in Maine 
with smaller musical groups which gave 
concerts under his direction. He is said 
to have drilled the chorus which appeared 
at the fiftieth anniversary festival of the 
New York Philharmonic in Carnegie Hall 
under the baton of Anton Seidl in 1892. 

Dr. Chapman is survived by his widow, 
Emma Faulkner Chapman, and_ one 
daughter. : 





Luther M. Lovell 


Worcester, April 5.—Luther M. Lov- 
ell, for many years associated with the 
Worcester Music Festival, died in hospital 
on March 31 from the effects of a recent 
fall. He was born in Woodstock, Vt., 
June 29, 1847, and moved to Millbury, 
Mass., when young, entering the banking 
business there and in Worcester where he 
became identified with the festival as a 
chorus member in 1868. His terms of of- 
ficial service in the Worcester County 
Musical Association included: directorship 
from 1885 until the present; member of 
chorus committee and ticket committee for 
about the same period; secretary of the 
association 1894-1901, and chairman of 
ticket committee and librarian since 1901. 


J. F.K 


NAAN ey 


Will Dodge 

Boston, Mass., April 5.—\Vill Dodge 
violinist, for some years concertmaster ¢j 
the People’s Symphony, died suddently oq 
March 27. He had recently been active 
the conductor of the local ERA (Cjyic 
Symphony. He was well known as a ragjy 
broadcaster and had conducted orchestry 
concerts in Brookline and at the Bost 
Art Musuem. He also conducted the Peo. 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra for a short tine 





Mr. Dodge was fifty-one. G.M.S. 
Renato Zanelli 
SANTIAGO, CHILE, March 26.—Renay 


Zanelli, operatic tenor, died here yesterday 
He had been in ill health for some time an 
was preparing for an operation. Mr, Zap. 
elli was a member of the Metropolitan » 
one time, singing as a baritone. He rp. 
tired for several years and re-appeared x 
a tenor. He had made guest appearances 
with the Cosmopolitan Opera Company 
the New York Hippodrome last year. His 
wife and his brother, Carlos Morelli, aly 
a singer, survive. 





Edgar Priest 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 5.—Edgar 
Priest, organist of the Episcopal Cathedral 
here, died in hospital on March 31, folloy- 
ing a brief illness. A native of the Wes 
Riding, England, Mr. Priest served a 
assistant organist of the Manchester Cathe 
dral before coming to America to Chris 
Church, New Haven in 1901. He subse. 
quently played in St. Paul’s Church, New 
York. He came to St. Paul’s Church here 
in 1906 and was later appointed to the 
Cathedral. He was fifty-seven 





Charles Carver 


Charles Carver, bass, a member of the 
choir of St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church, 
who had sung in various light operas and 
who had toured in concert with Schumanr- 
Heink and Margaret Matzenauer, died in 
hospital on March 23 following an opere 
tion for acute appendicitis a few days be 
fore. Mr. Carver’s debut was made in re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall in 1919. He had more 
recently been heard on the radio. 





Rhein Dyksterhuis 
Eni, Oxta., April 5.—Rhein Dykster- 
huis, one of the founders of Phillips Un 
versity and head of its violin department, 
died on March 16. He was born in Ant 
werp, Belgium, in 1880. 





Mace Gay 

Brockton, Mass., April 5.—Mace Gay, 
bandmaster, died in Foxboro, Mass., 
March 16, at the age of seventy-nine. 
was born in Stoughton, Mass., and whet 
sixteen, toured New England and Canata 
with an orchestra of his own. He later 
assumed the conductorship of the Martland 
Band. G. M.S. 





Mrs. B. O. Aylesworth 
Fort Cotuins, Col., April 5.—Mrs. Burtoo 
O. Aylesworth, mother of M. 11. Ayles 
worth, president of the National Proadcast 


ing Company and RKO, died here yeste™ 
day following a long illness. Mrs. Ayle 
worth, who was Georgia Shores, was @ 


native of Atlanta, IIl. 





Mrs. Antonia Schipa 


Cuicaco, April 5—Tito Schips received 
word shortly after completing a concer! 


here on April, 1, that his mother, \{rs. At 


ae Schipa, had died in Rome ©» Marc 
30. 


old. 





L 


Mrs. Schipa was eighty-three yea® 
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| Schools & Studios 


Gescheidt Pupils to Sing in 
Princess Ida 
Three pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt are 
gst in leading roles in the Bluehill Troupes 
performar¢ of Gilbert and SulHivan’s 
Princess \la to be given April 10, 11, and 
12, at the !1ecksher Theatre, for the benefit 
of the Henry Street Visiting Nurse Ser- 
vice. Virginia Bartow, soprano, will appear 
as Princess Ida; Mary Walker, as Lady 


Meera 





Blanche. «nd James Blauvelt, as Hilarion, 
Edmund \\’. Rickett, is conductor of the 
organization, and Benjamin Hoagland, 


dramatic director. 





Schofield Pupils Fulfill a Varied List 

of Engagements 
Pupils of Edgar Schofield have been 
heard recently in a varied list of engage- 
ments. obert Hateley, baritone, sang 
Telramun! on March 19, with the Toronto 
Symphony with Elsa Alsen and Paul Alt- 
house. Join Deacon gave the annual 
spring program for the Port Richmond 
Woman’s Club of Staten Island on April 
|, Mr. Deacon and Emelie Gregoire have 
been engaged for a recital for the Engi- 
neering WWoman’s Club on April 10. Ade- 
lade Van Wey, contralto, has signed a 
new contract for two weekly broadcasts 
ovr WMCA. 





Carl M. Roeder Presents Pupils in 
Aeolian Hall Recital 


Carl M. Roeder presented a number of 
his pupils in a recital in Aeolian Hall on 


the evening of April 4. Those taking part 
included Joan Newstead, daughter of Ka- 
therine Bacon and Arthur Newstead; Ka- 
therine Braun, Doris Frerichs, and Otto 
Schlaaff and Robert Riotte, the last two 


in duo-piano works. Messrs. Schlaaff and 
Riotte were recently heard in a Town Hall 
recital. 





Pupils of Ethel Glenn Hier Give 
Spring Musicale 

Pupils of Ethel Glenn Hier were heard 
ina Spring musicale in Studio 601, Stein- 
way Hall, on the afternoon of March 23. 
Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley were 
guests of honor. Students taking part in- 
cluded Bobbie Wise, Alex Prochazka, Jim- 
my Collins, Barbara Goodman, Ellen Ad- 
ler, Bruce Allen, George Scott, Janice 
Bothers, Richard Weber, Ruth Kelley, 
Jean Williams, Peggie and Lois Waller, 
Lois Knerr, Jane Storms and Louise Mc- 
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Dowell. Ina Philman and Miss Hier 
played Miss Hier’s Theme and Variations 
for two pianos by request, and Dr. and 
Mrs. Kelley gave two-piano works. 





Pupils of Mrs. Harrison-Irvine Heard 


Pupils of Mrs. Harrison-Irvine were 
heard in a recital in her studio on the eve- 
ning of March 16. Those who appeared in- 
cluded Carla Pries, Mary Angela Tarler, 
Brett Nichols Olga Dralle and Nell O’Sul- 
livan, singers, and Doris Dawley, Faith 
Potter and Anna Sheinberg, pianists. Miss 
Dralle sang at a matinee artistique at the 
St. Regis Hotel on March 20, in a program 
arranged by Mrs. Harrison-Irvine, who 
also acted as accompanist at both concerts. 





Van Emden Pupils Active 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Jane Shoaf, 
soprano, a pupil of Harriet van Emden, 
was soloist in a concert given by the Cur- 
tis Institute in the Art Museum on March 
10. Miss Shoaf sang the voice part in 
Hermann Zilcher’s cycle of eleven songs, 
Marienlieder, under the conductorship of 
Dr. Louis Bailly accompanied by a string 
quartet. 

Charlotte Daniels, who substituted for 
Ruth Carhart as Berta in the Curtis In- 
stitute’s recent production of The Barber 
of Seville at the Juilliard School of Music 
in New York, learned the role in five days. 





Chicago Musical College Activities 


Cuicaco, April 5.—A number of students 
at the Chicago Musical College have ap- 
peared in concert and recital during the 
past few weeks. These include Eugene 
Jacobson, who was soloist with the Brig- 
ham Young Symphony at Provo, Utah, 
on March 4, Evelyn Feldman, pianist, 
gave a recital at the University of Wiscon- 
sin recently. Myrtle Mowhy, Dave Roth, 
George LaRue and Joseph Light will ap- 
pear in a concert series throughout West 
Virginia under the direction of Hugh Mc- 
Pherson with a small orchestra. Mr. Mc- 
Pherson ts a former pupil of the college. 





De Paul University Music Students 
Widely Heard 


Cuicaco, April 5.—Pupils of the De 
Paul University School of Music have 
been widely heard recently. Freddie Lee 
White, Herbert Horn and Gregory Konold 
play for the Illinois Club on Feb. 17, and 
Mr. Horn was heard at the last musicale 
of the Enolopla Club at Beverly Hills. 
Raymond Hanson played at the Swedish 
Mission Church, Evanston. The University 
Chorus with the orchestra and_ soloists 
gave Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise in 
De Paul Auditorium on March 26. Mag- 
dalen Massmann of the piano faculty ap- 
peared in recital recently in Davenport, 
Iowa; South Bend, Indiana, and Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 





Mary Peck Thomson Pupils Heard 


Cuicaco, April 5.—Pupils of the Mary 
Peck Thomson studios fulfilied the fol- 
lowing engagements during March: Agatha 
Lewis, soprano, and Winifred Stracke, 
baritone, in a Bach cantata with the 
Civic Orchestra, on March 31; Maurine 
Parzzbok, contralto, was soloist in Elijah 
on March 14 in Winfield, Kan. Florence 
Gullens, mezzo-soprano, was soloist with 
the Bay Front Band in Miami, Fla., on 
March 7. 


Pupils of American Conservatory Heard 

Cuicaco, April 5—A number of the 
students at the American Conservatory of 
Music have been heard recently in various 
localities. Mary Hughes Coll, pianist, 
played with the Miami Symphony, Miami, 
Fla., last month. Betty Dando, soprano, 
sang the leading roles in Aida and Hansel 
und Gretel presented by the Columbus 
Civic Association. Dorothy Rice, pianist, 
was awarded first place in the Junior finals 
of the Society of American Musicians 
Contest. Mae Doelling Schmidt pianist, 
played for the Lake View Music Club on 
March 11. 

Vera Gillette and Vincent Moore gave a 
two-piano recital at St. Mary’s College, 
South Bend, Ind., on March 14. Roberta 
Wilson, Virginia Campe, Geraldine Berg, 
Marjorie Berg, pianists, were heard re- 
cently on the Lyon & Healy series of 
student recitals. 





New York Concerts 
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and Halffter. He was less at his ease 
among the works requiring a greater mag- 
nitude of tone and variety, as in Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in D, Brahms’s Inter- 
mezzo, Op. 118, No. 1; the same compos- 
er’s Capriccio Op. 76, No. 8, or Beethov- 
en’s Sonata, Op. 109. | 


Friedman Plays Chopin 


For his second and last recital of the 
season, Ignaz Friedman, pianist, drew the 
large and somewhat special audience to the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of March 30 
which has come to regard Mr. Friedman 
as one of the pre-eminent interpreters of 
his Polish compatriot now before the public. 
That this estimate has ample evidence to 
substantiate it was discolsed in this per- 
formance. The program opened with a 
vivid and energetic version of the Sonata, 
Op. 58, followed by the Nocturne, Op. 9, 
the Fantasy in F Minor, two mazurkas and 
four preludes. 

In the mazurka, the pianist used the 
device of holding the final note of certain 
passage endings, in which he had achieved 
a particularly beautiful tone, and permitting 
it to die away until the string had ceased 
to vibrate before entering the next section. 
An attractive and useful effect. In fact, 
Mr. Friedman’s conceptions of Chopin are 
studded throughout by such arbitrary 
effects. One school of Chopin playing 
might deny the validity of such procedure, 
but since it is as difficult to define exact 
interpretations in the music of Chopin as 
it is in that of Debussy, one cannot but 
conclude that whatever sounds well is ap- 
propriate. And Mr. Friedman’s ideas never 
exceed propriety. 

To be sure, his rubato might at times be 
called erratic and his fortissimi often evoke 
the less pleasing tone qualities of the in- 
strument, noticeable particularly in the 
Polonaise, Op. 53. Yet he is always in- 
teresting, always vital, and, above all, never 
effeminately languorous. The F Sharp 
Impromptu and two valses were brilliant 
performances, but the two latter seem more 
exhibitionistic than musical. The melodies 
of these little concert dances may be thrice- 
familiar and not too exalted, but they are 
still melodies, and one finds it difficult to 
countenance their disfigurement in the name 
of virtuosity. Needless to say, the audience 
was enraptured with Mr. Friedman’s ex- 
traordinary art and encores were as 
numerous as the printed list. 


Katherine Baxter in Debut Recital 


Katherine Baxter, pianist, gave her first 
New York recital in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of March 31. It was appar- 
ent in the opening work on her program, 
Bach’s English Suite in A Minor, that her 
playing was clear, incisive and of a marked 
vitality. Her performance of three waltzes 
by Brahms and the same composer’s 
Rhapsodie in G Minor, Op. 79, No. 2, 
while not flawless, was an adequate inter- 
pretation and as in the three following 
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works, Richard Strauss’s Traumerei, Mom- 
+ pe Jeunes Filles au Jardin, and one of 

endelssohn’s Songs without Words, en- 
hanced by a delicate lyricism. 

The Schubert-Liszt Soirée de Vienne, 
seven Chopin Preludes, the same compos- 
er’s Scherzo in B Flat Minor and Polo- 
naise in A concluded the program. Miss 
Baxter was warmly applauded throughout 
the recital by an interested audience. 


Tashamira in Recital 

Tashmira, the glamorous blonde from 
Croatia, gave a recital of modern and 
folk dances at the Guild Theatre on the 
evening of March 31. Tall, slender, a 
bit Garboesque, she wore the decorative 
costume designed by her sister, Desha, with 
a real flair for modeling. Her technique, 
which is a limited German of the Van 
Laban School, is totally unsuited to her 
personality. The dances were vague in 
meaning, weak in choreography and totally 
unconvincing emotionally. Folk dances 
were the best, but even here the arrange- 
ment necessary to make folk material an 
art form (whether in music, decorative 
art or dance) was conspicuously missing. 

Recitals like this bring home the need 
of a central institution of the dance where 
young artists can get an all around train- 
ing and also find a choreographer when 
unable to compose their own dances. 


L. M. 


Mario Cozzi Heard 


Mario Cozzi, baritone, who is well known 
to radio audiences and who was formerly 
on the secretarial staff of the Metropolitan 
Onera, gave a recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of April 1. Mr. Cozzi’s pro- 
gram was not usual and included little 
known songs by Durante, Bononcini, Res- 
pighi, Tirindelli, Esperon, Chapi and Perez- 
Sociano. Arias from Verdi’s Otello, Moz- 
art’s Marriage of Figaro and works by 
Tosti and Donaudy were also heard. 

Mr. Cozzi possesses a voice of good 
quality, which he uses with an instinctive 
feeling for the melodic line and with a 
spontaneity of expression that is a welcome 
— emanating from the recital plat- 
orm. 





Puitie MItter, baritone. Beverley Peck, 
accompanist. Barbizon, March 24, after- 
noon. Schumann’s Dichterliebe, arias from 
two Bach cantatas and a group by Hugo 
Wolf. 


Extmo Russ, composer-pianist. ALFRED 
Cuicr, baritone. Barbizon, March 31, af- 
ternoon. Songs by Mr. Russ set to texts 
by Cabell, Dreiser, Willa Cather, Skinner 
and others. Spanish dance forms and 
European sketches for piano by Mr. Russ. 





Marion Bauer and Harrison Potter 
Begin Lecture-Recital Series 


Marion Bauer, composer, author and lec- 
turer, and Harrison Potter, pianist, gave 
the first of a series of three lecture-reci- 
tals entitled Comparisons and Contrasts, at 
the Beethoven Association on the morning 
of March 26. The program was of dance 
suites, old and new. 








CHARLES HAUBIEL 


Composer-Pianist-Lecturer 
From the New York World-Telegram reviewing Composition Recital of April 24th: 
“Haubiel pointa to New Paths . . . . Composer’s originality in tone marked.” 
Address: 41 WEST 51st STREET, NEW YORK 
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Booking Season 1935 - 1936 
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ARTURO VITA 
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230 West 59th Street, New York. Tel. Circle 7-5329 
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By Tue RalI-pirp 

Lucky, that’s over! I was getting 
fidgety in the fear that if things went 
on much longer the way they were go- 
ing 1 would have to admit they were 
good. As this was my third Opera Sur- 
prise Party, I wasn’t prepared for that. 
But anything can happen at the old 
Met these days—particularly on April 
Fools Eve. And believe me, that crowd 
was fooled by Gatti-List. But I'll get 
to that later. 

Up front, by the rail, where my pal 
and I invariably drape our mackinaws, 
we always begin at the beginning. That 
beginning was Ettore Panizza conduct- 
ing the William Tell Overture. ‘There 
was one really good 
thing about it. It 
was only the Over- 
ture. There may be 
duller operas than 
this one —but we 
won’t go into that. 

What we got, in- 
stead of more Wil- 
liam Tell, was plen- 
ty. There was the 
brass band finale 
from Aida (Act 
Il) ; the pleased-to- 
meet-you business 
from Bohéme (Act 
I); the  before- 
and-after-the -scrap 
music from Lohen- 
grin (Act I); and 
the entire Kirmesse 


scene, minus the 
Kirmessing, from 


Faust; but nothing 
from Pelléas et 
Mélisande. 


Emanuel List as 
Gatti-Casazza 


eoeeeenerreestneererninnyy 


Wide World 

I counted seventeen singers, some of 
them twice, not including the chorus. 
They were all out of costume and some 
out of voice, so I wouldn’t take an oath 
that the printed list was correct. But 
since the editor wants me to name them, 
here goes: C. Jacobo, R. Bampton, G. 
Martinelli, L. Tibbett, FE. Pinza and L. 
D’Angelo, in the Aida scene; Q. Mario 
and N. Martini as the chummy Bo- 
hemians; D. Manski, K. Branzell, P. 
Althouse, J. Wolfe, G. Schiitzendorfft 
and A. Gabor, for the Lohengrin argu- 
ment: H. Jepson, L. Clark, F. Jagel, R. 
Bonelli, E. Pinza and J. Wolfe in the 
Faust fracas. After Panizza, the con- 
ductors were Pelletier, Setti and Has- 
selmans. There were no guest conduc- 
tors. Not even W. Damrosch. If 
there is a surprise party next year, I am 
going to ask for Toscanini and Werner 
Janssen. 

I would have suggested as much this 
time if I had known that this was going 
to be an anything-goes party. That 
fellow Raymond Knight spent most of 
the evening reading letters from people 
in New Jersey, the Bronx and Tudor 
City giving their ideas as to what ought 
to be done to modernize the opera. I 
would have liked to have got in on 
that. The first thing I would urge 
would be hand straps and hatracks for 
the standees. But that’s another story. 


My program called the high jinks part 
of the show Opera-Tunities and cred- 
ited the book to Knight, with spe- 
cial musical arrangements by Wilfred 
Pelletier, Robert Armbruster and Paul 
Sterrett. So far as I know, no one of 
them was responsible for In the Pasha’s 
Garden. But just when I was all 
set for the Liebestod or The Dance 





MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1935 
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A Festive Frolic of the Stars 








The 
Annual 
Surprise 

Party 
At The 
“Met” 


Woodman, Spare That 
Trio! Lily Pons, Gladys 
Swarthout and Helen 
Jepson sing Minnie 


the Moocher 


of the Hours from 
Gioconda — two of 
my favorites — what 
do you think the 
orchestra did? It 
played I Saw Stars, 


They'll Never Be- 
lieve Me and more 
like that. Now, I 
ask you, is that 
opera? And from 
the cuts I would 


have thought the conductor was Bo- 
danzky. Maybe it was Cimara. _ The 
program seemed to pin it on Pelletier. 

Then we got Tibbett. I have often 
thought he would be a good Sachs or 
Hollander in Wagner opera, but I never 
pictured him as a Fafner. At that, he 
looked natural. And his voice was Just 
what Wagner could have wished for when 
he sang, with all the intensity for which 
he is famous, the tragedy of the dragon, 
“the poor neglected orphan of the Met! 
You Bet.” This act was called Der Worm 
Turns. I was told Newman Levy wrote 
the words and Armbruster the music. I 
liked the line 

No ciaaret or corset, ever asked me to 
indorse tt 
and ; 

The fates I’d even pardon for a part in 
Pasha’s Garden 
because that was just what Tibbett had, 
though why he should prefer it to playing 
Fafner I can’t quite see. 

How to Modernize Opera 

Then Knight, up in box 2, next the 
stage, began reading the suggestions as 
to what could be accomplished by the New 
Deal at the Met. Sometimes he had a 
mike, sometimes he didn’t. The New Deal, 
he said. had been born with a witherspoon 
in its mouth. It was after that his loud 
speaker went out of order. No wonder. 

One suggestion was for the movie kind 
of advance advertising. It was adopted 
at once and on a screen was flashed the 
promise of coming events, such as— 
Tosca, a 


Hungry Passions. formeriy story 


of Love and Lust. 

Hunchback in the Harem, or Rigolletto. 
He Know What Was in the Sack? 
Salome. the Tombov of the Nile—More Dur- 
ing than Lakmé, More Thrilling than Aida, 

More Passionate than Tristan. 
What's Godounoff for Boris is Godounoff for 
Me 


There were glimpses of Leonora Corona. 
Irra Petina, Alfredo Gandolfi and Désiré 
Defrére in these operas, but no singing. 
As for talking, that was left to Queena 


Did 





Mario, who made “a personal appearance.” 
The singing came next when Vandy Cape, 


representing local talent from South 
Orange, sang “Low here the gentile lark.” 
By that time I was ready for anything 
and got it in the form of the Aida Ballethoo 
in which Rita de Leporte, with other names 
and the ballet, went Rockefeller Centre. 
There was a fan dance, one fan in front, 
one behind, and loud “oh’s” when the 
dancer got her fans mixed up and—but 
would that help Gioconda or Gotterdam- 
merung ? 


Wagner in Four Rings 


Which brings me to the Nibelungon 
Ringling Bros.-Barnum Bailey & G6tter- 
dammerung, whereby the Ring was pre- 
sented in one, two and three and four 
rings, so as to bring it within ten min- 
utes, which was all a complaining busi- 
ness man said he could devote to the annual 
cycle. As a matter of fact, the New Deal 
established a record in presenting the whole 
tetralogy in two minutes flat. Believe it 
or not, the cuts were worse than Bodan- 
zky’s. In passing, I thought I recognized 
Doris Doe, Margaret Halstead, Helen 
Gleason, Dorothee Manski, Elda Vettori, 
Phradie Wells, Paul Althouse, Arthur 
Anderson and Max Altglass, among others; 
but three Siegfrieds at one time, each 
in a ring of his own, are a bit confusing. 

Then came the hit, Allez-Oop. Any 
time that Pons-Melchior team is announced 
to appear, you can count on an act that 
is an act. This time they were acrobats. 
He lifted her. She lifted him. Wires 
lifted both. Their gross weight is con- 
jectural, but I was told that Miss Pons 
tipped the scale at nearly one-third of the 
grand total. 

Now that Eddie Johnson has become 
an assistant general manager I suppose it 
is fitting that he should take to side-step- 
ping. In Music Without Words he had 
Gladys Swarthout for his partner and as 
they danced I wondered if Gladys, in her 
youth and innocence, knew the dark past 
about The Waltz Dream or if even Eddie 
remembered. (If it were a case of libel, 
I could go further back than that!) Any- 
how, this was nifty stepning. 

That Swarthout gal is versatile. On 
she comes again with Lilv Pons and Helen 
Tepson in a stunt called Woodman Spare 
that Trio. What they sang was Minnie 
the Moocher. I particularly liked Pon’s 
altissimo obbligato and Chick Webhs’s col- 
ored band. The latter helped to set off 
Helen’s flaxen hair. 

IT had exnected a lot from Beatrice 
Lillie’s first Carmen. I can’t say I was 
disappointed. Still, the Met has had funny 
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Wide World 


Allez-Oop! The Star Acrobatic Team, Lily 
Pons and Lauritz Melchior 


Carmens before, and some that were al- 
most as well sung. The act was called 
Bee’s in Our Bonnet. The Bee, no doubt 
was short for Beatrice, but I can’t explain 
the Bonnet unless it referred to Paul Alt- 
house, who sang Don Whoosiz in the pres- 
ence of Louis D’Angelo and the entire 
chorus. 

Knowing my critics, I pass over, with 
reservations, the act called the Cub-Critic’s 
Dream, since, so far as I could see, it was 
staged by ringers. Not a real critic jp 
the lot. If they wrote about the wrong 
opera, I wasn’t outraged. Trovatore an¢ 
Traviata are all the same to me. Now, 
if it had been The Barber of Seville and 
they had said Wozzeck, that would have 
been a misprint worth mentioning. 

In Louder, Please! the man in the street 
had about seven of his nine innings, but 
like Walther in Meistersinger, was not per- 
mitted to finish his audition. My program 
specified Marek Windheim and I was satis- 
fied to let it go at that. Putting the Rah 
into Opera, otherwise Pagliacci in the 
Yale Bowl, was the last of the acts and 
I got a forty-yard kick out of it, especially 
when Larry Tibbett, in football togs a: 
Silvio, made a flying all-America tackle 
of Charlie Hackett, playing Canio. Larry 
was ruled off-side and put out of the game 
but he got in again before the final whistle 
Canios and Neddas were changed several 
times in the last quarter, with the rooters 
givng them a cheer when they were taker 
out, limping or on a stretcher. It was ex 
citing from the first huddle to the final 
touchdown and presented, I think, the bes 
of all the various suggestions made for 
improvement in the opera. There were 9 
many subs that I couldn’t identify all the 
members of the teams, in spite of the usua 
numbers on their backs, but mv program 
listed the players as Fleischer, Clark, Jer 
son, Mario, Althouse. Altglass. Hackett 
Jagel, Johnson, Paltrinieri, Windheim 
Bonelli, Tibbett, Cehanovsky and _ students 
of Columbia University. 

Motion pictures of Signor Gatti in his 
sanctum and leaving it, with the company 
singing Auld Lang Syne, prepared the way 
for the real surprise of the evening. This 
came when Gatti walked out on the stage 
to face an audience for the first time in his 


twenty-seven years at the Met. The crowd 
gasped as he waved a hand. /t gaspe 
again as he pulled off his wig. Then and 


there it occurred to me that if the directors 


ever wanted to restore the old regime 
they needn’t cable to Italy. Much easit 
to notify Emanuel List. Like everybod) 
else I looked from the stage doub’e to Gat 
ti’s box. The original showed himself for 
a moment and there was much pounding 
of palms in which T joined. That was tht 
end. Once out on the street, I heard om 
fellow tell another that from now on ther 
would be no stout sopranos and that eve 
Wagnerian tenors would have to practic 


girth control. I looked at the clock. Apt 
First had arrived. 


Oe rans 
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THE CAMERA CATCHES a CELEBRATION and some JOURNEYS 


Left: The Centre of 
This Picture, as She 
Is the Centre of 
the Paul Whiteman 
Broadcasts, Is Helen 
Jepson, Soprano of 
the Metropolitan 
Opera. The Occa- 
sion Is the Celebra- 
tion of Mr. White- 
man's Twentieth 
Year as a Conduc- 
tor of Dance Music, 
with Jack Dempsey, 
and Dance Band 
Leaders as Honor 
Guests. From the 
Left, Surrounding 
Miss Jepson, Are 
Abe Lyman, Mr. 
Whiteman, Dick 
Himber, Mr. Demp- 
sey, Rudy Vallee 
and Freddie Rich 


>» Right: Franco For- 
RS >. esta Hayek, Tenor, 
‘a i ~¥ : with Mrs. Hayek on 
Cha! 4 bd Board the Esperia 
on Their Way from 
Italy to Cairo, 
Where Mr. Hayek 
Sang in the Opera 

Season 











Cosmo-Sileo 





Charles Wakefield Cadman, on Tour, Signs Autographs for 

Young America’’ in a School at Champaign, Ill., Where 

Mr. Cadman's South in Sonora Was Produced under 
Sol Cohen, Supervisor of Music 


Florence Easton, Soprano, in the Dining Room of the Berengaria en Route to England. She Is 
Planning to Return for a Concert Tour in America Next Fall 


ete & 2 Ke rs Ottolenghi 


Margare: 
Sittig p 
Edgar 


Sittig, Violinist, and Her Father, Frederick Lodovico Rocca (Left), Composer of the ee ; seal tm the Stadio of Pellet frubles 
i ' : Eqon Petri, Pianist, Entertained at a Musicale in the Studio of Felicia Ry 
snist, D T . Leathe Oo . The Dybbuk, Which Was Produced eg ' : ‘ a : 
Sittia, “Cell ‘ages Pigg Bion 7 ; Recently in Turin, Talks It Over with in Washington, Is Photographed with His Me tga Costas (Rann 
Trio Ris he ° i * ¥ = Bronce Ghiene. the Conductor President of the Piano Teachers’ Association (Left), an me. Coutinho (Rig 
; in aim eac ' 








Completely Booked 


SEASON 1934-35 


October through February 





Norway—Sweden—Denmark 
Switzerland—France 
Belgium—Luxembourg 
Great Britain 


(24 concerts including 
4 London appearances ) 


March 6 through April 18 





8th Consecutive Tour of 
United States and Canada 


19 concerts including 3 appear- 
ances as soloist with Toscanini 
and the New York Philhar- 
monic - Symphony Orchestra. 


May 


Italy—France 


SEASON 1935-36 


October through April 





Holland—Scandinavia 
Belgium—Switzerland 
France—Austria 
Hungary—Czecho-Slovakia 
Italy—Spain 
Palestine—Egypt 
Great Britain 
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NEXT AMERICAN TOUR : SEASON 1936-37 


November 15th to April Ist 
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